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“THEY ARE PASSING AWAY.’ 


BY ROBERT M. CHARLTON. 


How forcibly and painfully does the truth of the above sentence 
impress itself upon us, when we gaze upon any and every object of 
material creation. No matter how permanent they may appear to 
be—however beautiful and captivating, however brilliant and glorious, 
upon each and upon all of them; on the tiny blade of grass and the 
rock of adamant; or the dazzling glare of the meteor, and the fixed 
and far-off light of the pale North star, there is inscribed the thrilling 
and the mournful passage, “ They are passing away !” 

We look out upon the softness and beauty of the Spring; we see the 
verdant grass, dotted with flowers and blossoms of God's own plant- 
ing, covering the earth so lately bare and barren; we notice the lofty 
forest tree, rearing its magnificent head amongst and above its fellows, 
and putting on its robe of grandeur; we behold the clear streamlet 
winding its way to its ocean home, and flashing back, with ten thou- 
sand added beauties, the brightness of the sunbeam; we hear the 
music of the grove ; we feel the softness of the gentle zephyr ; we are 
enraptured and entranced, till, in the midst of our delight, when Hope 
bounds the lightest, and Joy smiles the sweetest, a soft voice whispers 
in our ears the thrilling words—* They are passing away!” 

And they have passed. The Summer isgupon us; the bright and 
florious Summer. Oh! how exqpisite is the soft and genial atmos- 
phere that surrounds us! The air is filled with winged and happy 
creatures; the earth swarms with busy ant and graceful shapes; 
every thing above, around, and about us, tells of joy and splendor 
and beauty; and yet with all the sense of happiness and pleasure, the 
startling admonition rushes upon our heart—‘They are passing 
away !” 

And now comes the Autumn, which has been so poetically called 
the Fall of the Year. The softness of the Spring has vanished; the 
splendor of the Summer has gone; but there remain a softness and 
splendor that more than compensate for what has passed away. 
What painter can depict their beauties! What poet can tell of their 
attractions! How we love to linger beneath the shade of some an- 
cestral oak, and gaze at the many hues in which kind Nature has 
clothed the dying foliage; but while we wonder and admire—just as 
the soothing influence of the scene has lulled us into contentment 
and happiness—suddenly we see imprinted upon the very beauties we 
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so much admire, the joy-destroying record—“ They are passing 
away !” 

If we turn away from the inanimate and brute creation which sur- 
round us, aud fix our gaze upon the likeness of God—His own 
image—we read the same inevitable doom. We see the happy child 
full of life and of mirth—knowing nothing of the actual sorrows of 
existence, and forgetful of the little mock misfortunes that have drawn 
a glittering tear from itseye. We look on in rapture. No vice has 
yet taken root in that lovely soil; no passion has yet degraded its 
nature; no sorrow has yet withered its loveliness. It seems so 
strongly impressed in all its lineaments with the image of its merciful 
Creator, that you could almost believe an angel had followed the ex- 
ample of our holy Redeemer, and taken upon himself the form of 
mortality, that he might shed a blessing anda purity upon a sinful 
Earth; and then, when the laugh of the fairy-like being rings most 
merrily ; when its step seems most lively and graceful—while you 
are adding up the many years of pleasure and activity yet in store for 
it—the arrow from the full quiver of relentless Death strikes the heart 
of the lovely form before you, reminding you, with a fearful abrupt- 
ness, that the children of your love, as well as the beauties of the 
forest, are “ passing away!” And to you there is something terrible 
in that death! You may look unmoved upen the wreck which the 
destroyer has made with the manly form and the vigorous frame. 
The horror of the scene has passed away from its familiarity, and 
you drop a tear to the memory of your friend—pile the fresh earth 
over his coffin, and then go back to the world to find some pleasure 
that will fill the chasm, or some new tie that will bind up the bleeding 
pulses of your heart. Time will blot out from your memory the 
life and the death of him whom you now mourn; like the ebbing 
waves of the ocean, the recollection of him will recede, and the sky 
will be as bright above you, and the earth as green around you, as if 
the being you once esteemed and loved was still the companion of 
your pleasures. But when we place in the grave the form of one of 
those dear little prattlers whom God has lent to us, to remind us of 
another world and a brighter existence, we bury with it the lightness 
of our heart; we put up a stone to. mark a boundary, beyond whiclf 
the footstep of happiness can never pass ; and when year after year 
have dragged on their lengthened chain, in the stillness of the night, 
and in the bustle of the day ; in solitude and in the crowd, your ear 
will hear the echo of the merry shout that once gladdened your heart, 
and your hand feel the pressure of the tiny fingers that once encir- 
cled your own; and whilst you look up to Heaven with the joyful 
and the thankful hope that the bone of your bone, and the flesh of 
your flesh, though it may slumber in the grave for a season, will one 
day rise up in majesty and glory at the right hand of God—you look 
down to earth with a sense of weariness and sorrow, and mourn the 
inevitable fate that has shrouded your hope in darkness, and left 
around you, and within you, the desolation of the grave. 

But to return from this digression. The same dreadful séntence is 
inscribed upon the brow of manhood. When the name of the war- 
flor is ringing through the Earth, he is even then “ passing away.” 
When the trumpet of Fame is sounding the history of gallant deeds, 
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or of works of Genius; of the beauty of some peerless dame, or the 
trophies of some accomplished statesman, its very notes, loud and 
triumphant as they may seem, have a sound and an accent which 
remind you that all these are “ passing away;” and when a few brief 
years have vanished, the warrior with his victims and his glory; the 
scholar with his volumes and his genius; the beauty with her charms 
and her admirers; and the statesman with his chicanery and his 
honors, will have dropped into the grave of the Past, and be num- 
bered with the things of by-gone time, remembered by no one, cared 
for by nobody, and without a record or a monument to tell that Earth 
had ever such denizens in her bosom. 

Once more. We gaze upon the aged disciple of Christ, who from 
the early dawn of manhood had sworn allegiance to the Victim of the 
Cross, and who had kept his plighted faith, despite the sneers of the 
world, and the temptations and wiles of the Enemy. The common 
doom of man is written upon his fading eye, and his tottering step. 
The blossoms of immortality are gathering around his brow. The 
gray hairs of his head attest the ravages of time, and we might al- 
most say, wear the silvery and reflected glory of another existence. 
We look on with admiration and veneration, but we gaze too with a 
sad and lingering look at what we feel and see is quickly and pain- 
fully “‘ passing away.” 

And what lesson does all this teach us, gentle reader? That we 
may throw the silken cords of affection and pleasure around the fleet- 
ing things of earth, but that the cord and cable of our love and hap- 
piness must be fixed to heavenly objects; that we may sail about the 
deceitful ocean of life with the gentle breezes of joy and happiness, 
but that when the storms of adversity are howling around us, and the 
sky is black and threatening—alas! for us, if we have no better an- 
chor than such as mortal hope can give, or human strength can 
manage: that “this world and its fashion,” this life with its changes, 
our joys, our sorrows, and ourselves, are all “ passing away;” but 
that another clime is before us, another land in reserve for us, where— 
if we perform well our duty here—no cloud-darkened sky shall 
threaten us—no sorrow harm us; where joys that flow from a source 
that has no failing shall not be embittered by the consciousness that 
they are transient ; and where love, all-pervading, all engrossing love, 
shall fill our hearts with rapture, and make us feel and know and see 
that the kindest blessing of Providence, in regard to the earthly 
things that once pertained to us, was that principle of their nature 
which made them fragile and perishable, and condemned them to 
“pass away.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


In shade and sunshine rolls the Earth, 
Half one and half the other; 
Thus Sadness is allied to Mirth, 
And Grief is Joy’s twin-brother : 
Each forest hath its sunny glade, 
Each flood-tide hath its ebb ; 
So of a mingled woof is made— 
Life’s frail and curious web ! 
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THE SPRING. 


BY MARY E. LEE. 


Tue Spring! the new-born Spring! 
That pet-child of the year; 

It comes in gay and thoughtless glee, 
Bounding o’er winter's bier : 

Fresh flowers look up to greet it, 
Birds spring from out the grass; 
The very air keeps time to 

Its footsteps as they pass. 


The Spring! the buoyant Spring ! 
Oh! happy is its lot, 

It wins a blessing and a smile 
From palace and from cot : 

All watch its truant gambols 
Along a devious maze; 

It findeth out some beauty 

In Earth’s most dreary ways. 


The Spring! the joyous Spring! 
How dearly do I love 

To catch its never-ending nutes, 
Around, beneath, above; 

It singeth with the sky-lark, 

It shouteth with the breeze; 
And hush! 1 hear its laughter 
In yonder echoing trees. 


The Spring! the balmy Spring! 
For pastime, it doth sip 
Honey and dew from every bud 
That opes a nectared lip; 
And as its soft, cool breathings 
Just now, across me moved, 
My blood ran warm, as when I meet 
The kiss of one beloved. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


The Spring! the lavish Spring! 
With swift and tireless feet ; 

It climbeth to the steep bill side, 

It slides down valleys sweet: 

And like a thriftless prodigal, 

It drops through Earth’s wide hall 
Such pilfered treasures, that along 
Its track the senses pall. 


The Spring! the drowsy Spring! 
Efe arn, the bed ie 

Of fw ope scents, where oft it lays 
Its bright and flower-crowned head ; 
Till, curtained with dark verdurte, 
By gentlest airs caressed, 

It sings itself to slumber 

On Summer’s loving breast. 


The Spring! the transient Spring! 
Would it could longer reign; 

Sure ’neath its pure and healthful play 
I grow a child again: 

My pulses beat with rapture, 
Harmonious, undefined; 

And fancy waves her pinions 

To music-notes refined. 


The Spring ! the tireless Spring! 
With its full wealth of flowers ; 

I wonder if ’twill hold such sway 
Through all life’s hast’ning hours ; 

I wonder, when my head grows white, 
And life’s a breaking string— 

If such a childhood of the heart 

Will always come with Spring! 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE HEART. 


NUMBER TWO. 


A STORY OF HUMAN LOVE. 


“A tree upon the land merely throws a sombre shadow, but upon the water it traces a beautiful re- 
flection. So ‘ Love,’ in itself the same, may operate very differently on different characters, Some 


are susceptible of its shadows only, while on others it descends in all its beauty, and gracefully melts 
away into the mirror of the soul.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Dark-HvED twilight deepened the gloom in the pes streets 


of old London. The vast multitude, which congregate in her tho- 
roughfares, warned by the coming darkness, hastened on their way. 
Proud carriages swept by, ’blazoned with lordly crests; gay phetons 
dashed along as though no burden impeded their progress; fiery 
coursers sprang on with bold haste, till you thought the strong hand 
curbed them not; and the weary foot passenger quickened his pace. 
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As the mighty tide of life rolled by, wonder not that I paused to look 
thereon. ‘My heart danced within me at the gay laugh, which burst 
upon my ear; bounded with the light step, which scarce sounded on 
the pavement beneath my window, and went forth, in human sym- 
pathy, with the soul which had written sorrow upon the countenance : 
for 1 was wont to joy and sorrow with the world around me. Oh! I 
marvel much what lieth in the hearts of those who live in the midst 
of men, and learn no lessons of life; who dwell in a wide world of 
human suffering and human happiness, and read not the history of 
the heart of man. Surely the soul of the child who weeps for a lost 
favorite, or rejoiceth in the glad music of nature, is more exalted on 
earth—* hath a nobler strength in heaven.” 

As the night gloom deepened, the multitude passed on till the roll 
of carriages died away in the distance, and the footfalls of the lone 
walker could be counted. I was about leaving the window, when the 
rattling of wheels caused me to look again into the darkened streets. 
A rich private carriage drew near, whose proud crest and fiery steeds 
told of wealth and rank. The light of the street lamps fell full upon 
the glittering panels, and I saw the arms and read the motto of the 
House of Mansfield. My eye brightened and I peered through the 
gloom, to catch, it might be, a glimpse of a familiar face. 

“ A familiar face!” Iwas a stranger in the land, and in all that 
wide city there was but one to greet me with love, and he was my 
brother, my companion during a brief sojourn amid the homes of 
strangers. ‘A familiar face!” well might I seek it beneath the Mans- 
field crest, for my earliest and sweetest recollections were of mem- 
bers of that family. 

“Marion,” said my brother, as he approached me from a seat by 
an opposite window, “I must leave you alone for an hour, to fulfil 
an engagement with a friend whom I accidentally encountered to-day. 
When | return you shall know more of him, and it may be—but I’ll 
say no more now—au revoir ma chere sur.” 

When my brother left me I was indeed quite alone, but I wel- 
comed the quiet hour, and it was with feelings of almost childish 
pleasure that I buried myself in the cushions of a fauteuil, and com- 
menced studying the familiar faces and scenes of yore that were pic- 
tured before me in the glowing coals that filled my grate. With what 
exquisite pleasure do I ever yield myself up to an hour with the Past! 
Oh! how much sweeter, oftentimes, are such communings than re- 
vellings in the sunny Future! The creatures of memory always at- 
tire themselves in the hues with which the Present fills the outward 
sense, unlike the figures which dance in the vista of the Future—ever 
mocking, with contrasting colors, the gloom or sunshine of the present 
hour. But the Past! the bright-eyed Past! It arises before us in 
the silent hour of happiness, and encircles with a halo of bright me- 
mories the fleeting thought which summoned it. The Past! with 
mournful eyes it looks on us ’neath darkening heavens and departing 
light, and in sorrowful accents it speaks to us of the loved and lost. 
The Past! with thoughtful gaze it comes to us in the holy evening 
quiet, to remind us of the twilight hours, which have hung over the 
soul with their purifying dews. 

In this my communing with memory, I bade her open the hoard 


/ 
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of treasures which my heart had committed to her in childhood, and 
she gave me a page, which, with thy permission, gentle reader, I will 
now spread before thee. It is of the time when I was very young, a 
blithesome creature, guarded from evil by a mother’s love, ’neath 
blessings invoked by a mother’s prayers. My young heart was then 
full of love; and very early I learned to seek a return for the affection 
I was so ready to lavish on the good and beautiful. I watched with 
attentive eye those among whom I dwelt, to see, if indeed there 
were others who loved with the same intensity which characterized 
my every feeling. I learned the truth, that there are few hearts where 
Love dwells not—zone where it is never known; but to some it is 
“the light of life,” while on others it rests like a deep shadow, ay! 
it deepens into a well-spring of bitterness. 

I saw a fair young girl, with pale cheek and languid step, and one 
who knew her well was heard to say, that her sick heart was dying 
away from the earth; for the Love that made its home there dwelt 
unheeded, or nurtured only by tears.—A wretched beggar sought 
alms of the multitude as they hurried on through the streets; and a 
man who stopped and supplied his need, passed on to tell his com- 

anion of the days when he, who had implored their charity, walked 
in the world with a stately step and a lofty brow; but in a woful hour, 
he had yielded up a noble and a proud heart to one who made it the 
toy of an idle moment, and then threw it aside crushed and broken, 
and now with crazed brain the poor man wandered a hooted out- 
cast. I saw a son bringing down the frosts of premature age upon 
the head of an indulgent father—a daughter, despising the gentle 
counsels of a mother’s love. But the world had a fairer picture to 
present, and I rejoiced in the gladness of gay young beings, who grew 
gracefully in the sunshine of parental affection; I joyed in the beauty 
of the wide-spread creation, for the smile of its Creator’s love rested 
on it. I looked around me, on those who moved noiselessly and 
cheerfully through life, and sought the secret of their content; then I 
was told of faithful love, of the fond love and fervent, which cements 
the holiest ties on earth, and of the constant love which dieth not with 
the perishing of the body— 


“For if the soul immortal be, 
Is not its love immortal too ?” 


In my lone hours, and I had many, I mused over the wisdom I was 
gathering in my intercourse with those around me; and over the tales 
of “olden time’ which my nurse each day repeated to me “ of fair 
women and brave men,” till my heart grew bold with its high thoughts 
of life ; and when it had hoped and feared scarce twelve springs, it 
rivalled in the intensity and fervor of its passions that of the maiden 
about whom lingers the thoughtfulness of a score of sober Autumns. 

I remember about that time coming home from school one day, full 
of gladness and mirth, for I had been promised a ride in the country 
with my father who was going to show to my mother and myself a 
beautiful cottage he had recently purchased a short distance from 
town; “‘a lovely spot,” he told us, “where roses and jessamines cover 
the latticed porch, and hide the low windows with their singular luxu- 
riance.” But when I reached home I learned, with great chagrin, that 
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my father had just made an engagement with a stranger, which would 
prevent his going, and I must bear with disappointment, a difficult 
thing in those days. I went to my father’s room and crept stealthily 
to his side, that I might gaze upon this stranger who was, as nurse 
Denham said, “the most knightliest looking man she ever saw.” He 
was indeed noble-looking, and he called up in my mind all the stories 
with which it was so bountifully stored, wherein noble knights and 
gallant lords had figured in such brave array. 

—‘ Most unfortunate truly,” said my father as he extended his 
hand to him, “Call early to-morrow morning, my dear Sir, and mean- 
while rest assured of my sympathy and earnest endeavors to do for 
you all that lies in my power.” 

The dark-browed man grasped my father’s hand with great earn- 
estness, and I looked with wonder at the large tears which filled those 
proud eyes, while | too well nigh cried in childlike sympathy. 

The next day the gentleman dined with us, and his beautiful wife 
was with:him. ‘“ Mrs. Hallowday, my dear,” said my mother, put- 
ting my hand in the lady’s—who bent over me and kissed me so 
sweetly, that the pleasant thrill passes over me even now. 

—The strangers went away that day, and I did not see them again 
for a long while. I did not dare ask my father who the proud man 
was, and my mother would only tell me, that Mrs. Hallowday looked 
so sad “ because she was away from her own father and her sister, 
whom she loved very dearly.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “I am so happy, dear mama, that I am with you; I 
know I should grieve to death if I were away from my home ;” and 
my little heart swelled with pity for the lone strangers. 

—There came a pleasant afternoon in September, some two or 
three months after this, and I was permitted to walk a little way into 
the country with nurse Denham. 

“If you are very good,” said my mother, as we were leaving the 
house, “ nurse will take you to the cottage, and you will see a friend 
of mine whom I think you will like very much.” 

We walked a long time after we left the busy town, and then our 
path led us through a pleasant lane, where all the noise and bustle 
that had not died away in the distance, was drowned by the gentle 
music of the inhabitants of the green world. There were beautiful 
trees on each side of us, and their long, pendulous branches formed 
lofty arches‘over head, and quite protected us from the glary sun- 
shine. Iran along on the smooth green-sward, happy as a freed bird, 
till 1 came toa long white fence; and then a little wicket gate, and 
there nurse bade me stop. She opened the gate, and we entered the 
garden. Oh! how beautiful it was there! The long dark green 
grass, the beautiful rose trees and shrubs, bright with late blowing 
flowers; the cricket singing in the grass, and small birds living their 
life of music and beauty in the shade of those tall trees. There were 
all kinds of shade trees there, and arbors whose trellises were bend- 
ing beneath the weight of large bunches of rich purple grapes; nec- 
tarine and peach trees, stayed with many a prop, lest their own luxu- 
riance should destroy them; and in the back ground, rich orchard 
groups—where every variety of fruit tempted the eye and taste 
A lady met us near the gate, the same beautiful lady whom I had so 
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long wished to see again, and she welcomed me to her pretty home ; 
then she kissed me, and called me “ Helen,” instead of “ Marion.” 
I looked up wonderingly, for so she called me when I last saw her, 
and she smiled very sweetly on me, though there were large tear-drops 
in her eyes. 

All the afternoon I played in the garden, and when it was nearly 
dark, the lady came to call me to the house, and the proud stranger 
was with her; but | did not fear him then, for he looked so kindly on 
me, and I watched him when he drew the lady’s arm in his to return 
to the house, and thought he loved her almost too well, for his eye 
glistened with heert-happiness, and his voice was tremulous with 
love. I looked at them, and thought I could love them for their 
beauty alone, both were so exceedingly beautiful; he in his lofty 
pride subdued by tender love, and she in her winning gentleness and 
trust. I looked at them, and my mind was filled with strange con- 
jecture as to their mysterious sorrow, and the lady’s singular emotion 
whenever she saw me; and I wondered the more when she called me 
“Helen” again, as she bade me “ good-bye,” resigning me to my 
father, who was waiting in the carriage to take me back to the city. 

“Oh, these hateful stones, and our ugly yard !” said I, as we rattled 
over the paved streets, ‘‘ why may not we too live at the cottage, for 
nurse says it is yours, papa? Oh! we should be so happy, dear 

apa.” 
: My darling,” said my father, “ thank God that you have kind and 
loving friends, and be happy where you are. There is more sorrow 
in that beautiful house than in our own, though ours be where noisy 
carriages roll by—and there is rude trampling of men’s feet on the 
stony pavements.” 

The next day I told a schoolmate of my visit. “Ah, yes!” said 
she, “you went to Mr. Hallowday’s, the English gardener’s—he 
sends us all our fruit; but I should not think father would employ 
him, for black Susan says he killed a man in England, and ran away 
with that man’s wife; and she says, the reason he wears gloves all 
the time, even when he works, is because his hand is stained with 
blood.” 

«Oh, I never shall believe it !” I cried—* he a fruit-man! he kill a 
man! Oh, no, no indeed! I never shall believe a word of it!” 

When I went home that night, I went to my mother’s room to tell 
her what I had heard, but she was talking to some one, and did not 
see me. 

“‘T will come out to the cottage to-morrow, Clare, and we will talk 
more of your sister, and your husband shall tell me the story of your 
loves. He shall tell it, for I love to hear him speak of Clare Ellison, 
and when he first knew and loved her.” 

I stole away, for my mother was talking with Mrs. Hallowday, and 
my heart was too full to see her then. At the door 1 met Mr. Hi— 
and he—yes, he really did draw off his glove and take my hand in 
his, and his hand was whiter than my own; then I knew black Susan 
had told a wrong story. 

When the morrow came, we all went to the cottage, and mother 
called Mrs. H. “‘ Clare Ellison,” and her husband smiled; and then 
they talked of letters, of forgiveness, and of wealth, and I knew, that 
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though the English lady and her husband had known strange trouble, 
it was now all past—though they were not yet going back to England. 

And now the story went that Mr. Hallowday was rich again, as he 
was in his own country—that he was no longer a gardener, but a 
gentleman; still he looked just the same to me, and when I heard 
him spoken so differently of, by the wondering people, I learned ano- 
ther lesson of human life. 

By-and-by the time came when I was to leave my home, to be 
gone a long time; very great, then, was the sorrow of the English 
lady—and I knew how much she loved me, for her sister’s sake, for 
she folded me to her heart again and again, and called me “ Helen” — 
_ and then smiled through her tears, and bade me hasten away—for I 
made “a very child of her.” 

When, after some years had passed, I again saw my native city, I 
was told the English family had returned to their home—and my 
mother informed me that Mr. Hallowday’s real name'was Walter 
Arliss, and that his brother Philip was Lord Stormount, Earl of 
Mansfield. And then she told me the reason of his flight from Eng- 
land, and long residence in America; the which I cannot tell thee 
now, reader, for at that instant the entrance of my brother put to 
flight the busy imps, who, at the mandate of memory, were bringing 
the Past before me. 

—‘ Marion,” said he, as he entered my room, “the gentleman whom 
I have been to see has accompanied me hither, to see if in you he ean 
recognize a little ‘ Marion’ he used to caress some years agone in ano- 
ther land.” 

So saying, he took me by the hand, and I descended to the draw- 
ing-room. Think you I was surprised, reader, when he presented 
me to Walter Arliss, Esq. ? 


CHAPTER II. 


y Love’s morning sun 
On fitter altar never shone.” 


“* Love had turned 
The marble, till with fire it burned.’’—L. £. L. 


Bricut-nvep twilight stole gently down, and imparted its 
loveliness and quiet beauty to every thing which made Ellison Park 
an earthly Eden. The fawn was motionless under the covert of 
huge oaks; the white-necked swan drooped his head and rested on 
the waters, and beautiful birds hid their bright plumage beneath the 
wing of darkness, as their evening song died away on the still air. 
The night blossoms looked up lovingly for the soft breath of evening, 
and gaudy flowers, that had watched the-sun the live-long day, folded 
their bright petals, lest the small star should gaze upon their beauty, 
and love it. One by one those bright stars stole forth, and returned 
answering looks of love to all who greeted their coming. Yet they 
gazed silently on earth. There was no song of joy that night ’mid 
the hosts of heaven, nor yet did the dew of grief mar their brightness. 
It was a night when the spirit of Love and Beauty seemed hovering 
nearer earth than was its wont, for the last light of day had lingered 
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on no clouded brow within the precincts of that lordly park, and the 
shades of evening gave rest to no child of sorrow. Love dwelt in 
every heart, and its kindliness wreathed every lip with beauty. 

In the dim twilight, a small group of happy beings might be dis- 
cerned upon the lawn before the drawing-room of Ellison House, 
and as the darkness increased, they entered the room whose low 
French windows, opening from the smooth terrace, were only guarded 
by thick, clustering vines. The drawing-room of Ellison House was 
almost regal in its magnificence ; carpets lay beneath the feet, rival- 
ling the beauty of that upon which the fair daughter of Cashmere 
greets her Moslem lord; the loom of India had supplied window- 
draperies, which, wound over glittering spars, descended in gorgeous 
folds to the floor; luxurious couches, inviting ottomans, and pleasant 
divans, were scattered around the apartment; the painter and sculp- 
tor had almost exhausted their genius on the gems of Art which 
adorned the walls ; and a subdued light fell from superb chandeliers 
and richly chased candelabras upon the countenances of the happy 
company. 

But of all the pictures of beauty and happiness which graced that 
saloon, none could equal the tableau vivant whose exquisite loveliness 
charmed the eye and won the heart. The group consisted of both 
sexes ; childhood and the prime of life were both there, nor could the 
grace and beauty of either be exceeded by the painter’s ideal., Two 
young girls, evidently twins, first attracted the attention, whose coun- 
tenances, from their resemblance in exceeding beauty, revealed their 
near relationship to a lady addressed as “ Aunt Clare,” by a proud 
looking boy some two or three years their senior. Helen, the taller 
of the sisters, was of slight and graceful figure, and in a listless mo- 
ment she might have been called a gentle creature; but when she 
spoke, her dark eye gleamed with proud intelligence, and her small 
mouth told of pride; ay, at times those red lips would curl with 
bitter scorn. Clare resembled her sister in all, save the proud eye 
and scornful lip; there was the same high brow and long-fringed 
eye-lash, but the brow wore a more gentle arch, and the long lashes 
shaded eyes soft with the “light of Love,” while its language trembled 
on her lip: the fair cheek wore a slighter bloom, and the dark curl 
played more lovingly over the dimpled shoulders. And “ cousin 
Walter,” the little lad whose cheek was colored by the kisses of a 
dozen summer suns and breezes, and whose arm was cast so fondly 
around the little Clare, while his clustering curls were mingling with 
her own,—this same “cousin Walter’ was the young Lord Stormount, 
only son of Philip, Earl of Mansfield. 

“Aunt Clare,” or, more properly, Mrs. Arliss, had seen, it may be, 
eight and tweuty years, but few would think it when they gazed upon 
her, for her hair was as glossy, and her eye as soft as the little 
Clare’s, while her blooming cheek and smooth brow spoke of happi- 
ness, of hours of sunny joy, of any thing but age. Her husband, on 
whose arm she was leaning, was of noble mien—with a dark flashing 
eye and lofty brow. Of two of the group it suffices to say—they were 
strangers, sojourning for a brief time at Ellison House ; but of Philip, 
Earl of Mansfield, it would be almost vain to speak. Of his Countess 
you would have but a faint idea. True,I might tell you of a tall, dark- 
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eyed, proud-spirited woman, but you could not feel that innate con- 
scious dignity of soul which impressed you the moment the eye 
rested on her queen-like figure, and a carriage fitting a Juno’s imita- 
tion ; you could not see in those large dark orbs the pride which 
looked forth so commandingly, nor could you behold their flashing 
brilliancy subdued, till you read woman alone, when tender thoughts 
melted the soul. And the Earl—from his ill-formed person and 
plain features, you might be tempted to turn with indifference at 
least, if not with disgust; but look a moment—do you not see those 
sunken eyes kindling with almost superhuman fire, as he speaks of 
the “night glorious with stars,’’ and giving loose reins to Imagination, 
conveys not only himself but his hearers to the bright land which 
lieth beyond all things revealed to mortal eyes,—yes, as though gifted 
with the glorified ken, which pierces through the shroudings of mor- 
tality, he unveils to the entranced circle—the glorious revealings of 
the far world. 

“ And that dear father, whose last earthly act was a blessing 
upon ws, he is there, dear Helen. Oh! dearest, from what wretched- 
ness, what guilty madness was I saved, when won to thy side. What 
a blessing of love did that father bestow upon me in the gift of his 
daughter Helen—my blessed—my noble wife. God will bless 
you for your devotion to me, which has preserved me from dark sins, 
and made me meet for the service of the High and Holy!” And 
the happy husband looked fondly on the beautiful being at his side, 
who in her pride and beauty had become his bride, and who was, in 
the maturity of that proud loveliness, his cherished wife. 

“ Marion,” said the Earl, addressing one of those of whom I 
have spoken as strangers, “come here, dear Marion, and now at 
this holy twilight hour [ will tell you of those strange things which 
made life a weariness to me, and this beautiful world a wilderness ; 
of the unfortunate passion which cast a deep shadow over my early 
life, obscuring all within and around me, and of the better spirit 
whose bright influences dispelled the darkness, and illumined, with 
rays of love, the innermost chambers of my soul.” 

As he spoke the group gathered around the Earl, who, seating him- 
self at the open casement, with his arm cast about his wife, his friends 
beside him, and the children he so well loved at his feet, commenced 
the story which had in it so much to interest his hearers. 

“ That you may fully understand my story, Marion, I must needs 
go back a long way, and tell you of the days when Walter, Earl of 
Mansfield, betrothed his first-born son to Helen, eldest daughter of 
Mark Ellison, the quondam schoolfellow and nearest friend of the 
Earl. Ere many months had passed since the betrothal the Earl was 
laid in the family vault beside his ancestors, and his noble lady sur- 
vived him only long enough to give birth to a second son, of whom 





she said, ‘ Let the child be called by the name of his father, by whase 


side ye may now lay me.’ 

‘‘ Of these orphans in childhood I could tell you much, but I for- 
bear. My tale is not of their young days. As the brothers advanced 
towards manhood their minds and characters fully developed them- 
selves, and there was seen as much difference in the two, in these 
respects, as in their personal appearance. Walter, the younger, 
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became a tall and manly youth, distinguished by his lofty bearing and 
noble spirit, beaming with beauty, and joying in the proud flush of 
life ; it was impossible to look upon him without admiration—to 
know him, and not love him. He stood first among his schoolmates, 
bore off the highest honors at college, and returned to his home with 
the same warm heart and kindly spirit which had won for him the 
affections of all when a boy, and the more than parental love of his 
venerable tutor. 

“ And the youthful Earl, I would I could say thus much for him. 
He was not brave and beautiful as was the young Walter; but an 
invalid from his birth, and almost deformed, he early learned that ‘his 
was not the blessed lot of the beautiful. He lived only in green- 
wood haunts, and in the silent companionship of books ; with a highly 
imaginative mind, he could dwell for hours on visions of ideal loveli- 
ness, and in this there was no sorrow to him, for his spirit was of finer 
mould than many, and in the ideal world he had a noble being. Too 
sickly to be educated at school, he had been provided with every ad- 
vantage which a home education could afford, and devoting himself 
solely to the inner world, he read, he studied, and thought, till the 
spiritual triumphed over the material, and it was from the very verge 
of the grave that he was recovered to the world from which he was 
so eager to depart. It was at this time that his brother returned 
home to bless him with his kindly sympathy—sharing with him sorrow 
and joy, and already did the Earl begin to learn the worth of life, 
when again he came near casting it away from him with rash haste. 
But stay, ere I tell you of his mad sin, I must retrace my steps, and 
speak more of those so soon to be the prey of his passions. 

“ Helen Ellison, the betrothed of Philip, had grown in her proud 
beauty till the high and haughty heiress was deemed worthy a nobler 
destiny even than the one which awaited her. None could look upon 
her without placing, in imagination, a regal diadem upon her proud 
brow, or bestowing upon her the birth-pledge of a monarch. She 
was ever attired as though she wore about her a pervading conscious- 
ness of her peerless beauty, for diamonds gleamed amid the raven 
curls which fell over her brow, and a jewelled girdle drew the eye to 
a form which might well be displayed with pride. The maiden had 
schooled her spirit to stern commands till strong passions sunk be- 
neath their own intensity, and her young heart poured forth nought 
but bitterness. Nay, one feeling broke loose from those iron fetters, 
and her love for a motherless and only sister was intense as life’s own 
struggle. Whom else should she love ? Her father only cared for her 
that she should redeem his pledge, and why should she cultivate those 
winning graces which cast sunshine over the path of a loved one, 
when there was no one to prize them—none to be won or bound by 
them? Then she said to herself— 

“« No, no! Beautiful I am in my cold pride, and it suffices me that 
all do fear me. I would not that any should pollute my lofty soul 
with their base love.’ 

“ As she spoke, her eye rested on the young Clare moving around, 
atmosphered only by love, winning with her very gladness, and warm 
tears softened those proud eyes till only tenderness beamed forth. 

« And Clare, the cherished idol of Ellison House, was very happy ; 
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the best beloved child of a widowed father, the old man’s heart 
seemed warmed only by the sunny smiles of that bright and beautiful 
being. There the poetry which dwells with ‘ first love’ was breathed 
into her soul by one who, with gentle tones, and eyes darkly eloquent, 
won her to his bosom. Now indeed was every string of the soul-harp 
strung with heart-music. 

“‘ Philip Arliss awoke from his visionary existence to find that even 
in this life there are things beautiful as the ideal image the heart 
cherishes, for Clara Ellison came across his pathway to give reality to 
his waking dreams of loveliness. Oh! how sorely his fetters then 
galled him. Ofaproud and passionate nature, his very soul revolted 
from his base thraldom; nor was he restrained by the troth-pledge, 
but he sought to win the fair young creature. And now he learned 
that he had a rival, a favored rival, and that it was his own and only 
brother whom the maiden loved. Then Philip went mad, though not 
wholly mad; he madly hated the old man who held him bound by 

lighted word to another; he madly sought the life of the young 
Welter, and to madness he loved sweet Clare Ellison. Bent on gain- 
ing his purpose, despite all things good and true, he haunted the 
young girl’s steps in her pleasant walks, and her spirit was troubled ; 
he appeared before her in the sunny glade, and darkness hung over 
her heart; and thus early in life, when the gay world sought to win 
her with its fascinations, and her Eden-like home proffered its thou- 
sand charms, Clare was taught the lesson 


‘That grief hath a needful part, 
Mid the hidden things of the human heart ;’ 


and it wrought a world of wo in her young spirit. 

“It was now that Helen roused herself from her cold reserve, and 
strung every power and energy with life-like impulse. She had 
known of Clare’s happy love from her own lips in an hour of holy 
confidence ; now in her troubled sleep she learned the secret of her 
sorrow, and it stirred her woman’s heart to see the child of her love 
weighed to earth by such unwonted grief. 

“* Now,’ said the proud girl, ‘ xow I have my part to play in the 
world which passion and impulse have made so strange a stage. 
Such things may not be, and I feel that in me worketh the kindly 
spirit which shall redeem the high soul of Philip Arliss from its thral- 
dom of sinful passions.’ 

“Helen felt strange sympathy with him, even in his wildest 
thoughts, and she knew that had he sought her love in his better 
hours it had been his. Then she buried her face in her pillow, and 
her tears were many and bitter, for her haughty spirit was steeped 
in anguish. Oh! it was a mighty thing which could make that proud 
girl weep. She who never wept her own wretchedness, was a very 
child in her great grief for one whom she had so little cause to love. 
All that night she was wakeful and full of thought, and when morning 
came she rose up to accomplish her high resolves, and her spirit was 
nerved with fitting purpose. 

“ The night of that day saw strange sights in Ellison Park. The 
evening stars had looked down on the tryst of love, for Clare and 
Walter had met in those solemn old woods. At midnight a heavy 
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cloud hung over the trysting place. At the foot of the oak where 
the lovers met lay Philip Arliss weltering in blood; beside him, 
stanching the dark flow, kneeled Helen Ellison. I need not tell 
thee, Marion, that the maddened Philip had there once more sought 
his brother’s life, and that brother, in the hands of his God, became 
the instrument employed to punish his sin and bring him to his right 
mind. All this you will imagine; but you will ask me concerning 
Helen—how came she there ? what guiding hand led her to the secret 
work in those dark woods? She had followed the young Clare as 
she stole from her encircling arms in the quiet night hour—she 
watched over her and saved her from the erring blow of Philip ; she 
had tried in vain to turn aside the guilty Earl from his wild purpose, 
and he madly drew on her; but Walter threw himself before her, 
and Philip only rushed on the defending weapon which the young 
lover had but just drawn from its resting place. 

“ It needs not that | pursue the young lovers to the asylum they 
sought and found on the banks of the lovely Hudson, in that far-off 
land, for there you know them, my young friends, but you know not 
of their great sorrow while yet the fate of their brother was unknown 
to them. I have only now to tell you of the Earl, and the strong- 
hearted woman who had thus become his guardian angel. Hovering 
around the sick man’s couch she seemed indeed an angel to him, ‘ an 
angel, yet a woman, too,’ and when he again knew life in its sweet- 
ness, it was to know that the life-charm for him was cast around that 
noble being. Yet Helen Ellison was not to be lightly won, and when 
first he sought her hand she bade him go his ways and seek a second 
Clare. But her softened heart rebelled ’neath such stern control, 
and ere long she became the bride of the repentant Earl. And now 
he could bear to look upon the beautiful Clare and feel only a bro- 
ther’s love for her, and then the wanderers were recalled from their 
foreign home and dwelt in happiness with their friends. 

“ ‘The old man, who in his younger days had given the troth-pledge 
to Earl Walter, was ere long gathered to his fathers, though not until 
he had received to his heart a daughter whom till now he had not 
known nor loved; had blessed this second bridal, and thanked God 
for the return of his darling Clare. 

“Marion, what think you of ‘ the lights and shadows’ of 
human love ?” 
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Eartuty griefs the spirit chasten, 
And the Christian’s heart refine; 
*Neath the scourge his footsteps hasten, 
Guided by the hand Divine; 
Still onward to the shining gate, 
Where seraph-throngs his coming wait. 





HAROLD, 


HAROLD. 


CANTO FIRST, 


I. 

Tue grass was green on Bay-street, for the dog-days, 
With glowing Sol, and skies of brazen sheen, 

When sale of julaps, mix’d of ice and grog, pays 
More than the best bank dividends, I ween— 

Had but commenced: on Bay-street, in Savannah, 

Young Harold sauntered 2 la Byron manner. 


Il. 
Bay-street was far more fashionable once 
Than it isnow—I’m sure I know not why— 
Certes Fashion never proved herself a greater dunce 
Than when she bade so fair a spot good-by, 
Yielding sweet scenes, well fit for fancy’s revels, 
To grog-shops, lawyers, tars, and printers’ devils! 


Itt. 


Young Harold sauntered on with thoughtful look, 
Before him stood the present, future, past— 
In bold relief upon life’s chequered book : 
Fair, budding dreams of hope which could not last, 
Youth’s sunny days, bright, happy faces, 
Smiles, songs and pastimes in far distant places. 


IV. 


For wanton Fancy aye had played the d—1 
With Harold’s prospects, and forever led him 
Or into idleness, or vice, or evil; 
Of one thing I am sure—she never fed him, 
For they must reap an empty dream who sow it, 
As is the caseI think with every poet. 


v. 


And as was Harold’s, for he wooed the Nine 

In a most ragged shirt and threadbare jacket; 
And did affect contempt for empty shine 

Of gold—as is the case with those who lack it— 
And now he found too late! Calliopé, 
Alas! fair Muse, holds no bank sesamé! 


VI. 

To me—I must confess it—jingling dollars 
Have music in them sweeter than the lyres 
Touched by inspired bards, or learnéd scholars : 

I burn with “ auri fumme,” golden fires, 
And would much rather be John Jacob Astor, 
Than rule o’er Helicon—its favored master. 


Vil. 


But musing Harold sauntered on, and hot 
The southern sun shone on him, but there burned 
A fiercer flame within than that begot 
By Sol’s bright rays, from sparkling sand upturned ; 
For ’round our hero’s heart the spider Love, 
As ’roynd all singing flies, her meshes wove. 


vill. 

And Fanny’s eyes wereonhim! The gazelle’s 
Are not by half so soft in their expression! 

And Fancy, waking from her sombre spells, 
Thought fit on Love to makea small digression ; 

And as he wandered Harold wove these rhymes— 

An “ Ollapod” to Cupid and Hard Times ! 
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1 


Oh! Fanny, in my dreamsI see 
Thy form forever near ; 

Thy smile—an angel’s smile to me— 
Thine eye, so bright and clear; 

Thy tone like harpings in the sky 
That charm the enraptured bard, 

But then I think, and then I sigh— 
The Times are very hard? 


9 


Thy face, when wintry winds are blowing, 
I see it in the fire, 

Its roseate hues of beauty glowing-- 
Enkindle soft desire : 

But when my hopes gush out in rhymes 
They are forever marred— 

Confound the Times! yes, hang the Times! 
They are so very hard. 

&. 

And when I walk out in the light 
Of stars in summer skies, 

(I'll swear they are not half so bright, 
Dear Fanny, as thine eyes ;) 

I think at once Ill shoot myself— 
A broken-hearted bard ; 

I have so little wordly pelf, 
And Times are very hard! 


4, 


I meet sad faces in the street, 
And aching hearts abound ; 

No jest and laugh of pleasure greet, 
With soul-rejoicing sound ; 

In sadness dawns the opening day, 
In sadness glooms the night; 

Life seems a sad and weary way, 
In darkness or in light. 


5 


Want fetters down the eagle mind, 
And drives the proud heart wild ; 
And manly eyes with tears are blind, 
For starving wife or child: 
Broad wrinkles mark the youthful brow, 
Ploughed deep by grief and care; 
And madness comes too often now, 
The child of dark despair ! 


6. 


Stern-visaged Law, a vulture, darts 
Upon the little store, 

Of tciling hands and bleeding hearts— 
Ay! bleeding from the core! 

Fierce Crime begot of haggard wo, 
Fills dungeons with dark forms— 

Oh! when shall span Hope’s golden bow, 
This sky of clouds and storms ? 


7 


And then I think, dear Fanny, I 
Of right should not complain, 

Or mourn my sorrows with a sigh— 
Which surely is not gain ; 

But when again I see thee by, 
Thy bright eye fixed on me, 

Pll swear [ do not think to die— 
Would be such misery ! 





HAROLD. 


8 


For, like old Tantalus I stand, 
Temptation ever near, 

But when I stretch my trembling hand 
To grasp the prize so dear— 

Oh! when I'd beg thy heart to share 
And be its constant guard, 

Some demon whispers in my ear, 
* Take care—the Times are hard !” 


Ix. 


“ Awaking with a start’’—upon his nose 

A mosquito he killed! West Broad-street was 
Before him ; not the usual course he chose 

At such times to perambulate, because 
He knew his coat had more than one rent in it, 
And feared to meet sweet Fanny every minute. 


x. 
Now Harold was full proud, although full poor, 
—For pride and money often separate ;— 
And some who pass within a tailor’s door 
Must bring their money with them, and must pay it 
Before they can come out rigged up by Fashion— 
With broadcloth coat and pants, to cut a dash in. 


xi. 

Alas! thus is it aye, the glowing mind— 
Born and baptized in pure Castalian dew, 

As the pine-apple in its barbarous rind, 
Hides fruit as exquisite as ever grew— 


Is always wrapped in dismal rags and patches, 
By envious Fate imprisoned in Want’s hatches! 


XII. 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The deep, unfathomed cayes of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air:”’ 
Full many a coat, all filled with reverend punctures, 
Has covered gifted hearts at divers junctures ! 


xIll. 


And so thought Harold doubtless ashe gazed 
Upon his parti-colored coat and breeches, 
The sight would any common man have crazed, 
And given e’en Dom’ nie Sampson nervous twitches, 
Who never knew the difference between old 
And new clothes—so says Scott—’till he was told. 


XIV. 


Of all created things I ever saw, 

Except the donkey—whom I do not fancy— 
Or lobster—with its miserable claw— 

Take other land or sea-things at achance, I 
Had rather be it than to be a poet, 
Premising though, if all the world must know it: 


xv. 


Excepting Ch***t*n—fortunate star-gazer— 

And Richard W**de, who whilom went to Congress, 
And G*l***e S**ms, who isa cotten raiser, 

Our southern poets must have donn’d the wrong dress, 
If knee or elbow is not somewhere bursted, 
Or if the ‘‘ tout ensemble” is not worsted !’ 


11 





HAROLD. 


XVI. 
The muses seem to doom their gayest parrots 
To feed for ever on the chaff of life— 
To dwell with rats in dusty holes and garrets, 
And wage with Want an everlasting strife : 
“ Alas!” thought Harold, “ this is surely too bad,” 
But yet his coat suggested, ‘it is true, lad!” 


XVII. 
Now Harold did not have the air Byronic 
To set off all clothes—be they old or new— 
Except a glance, which was at times ironic, 
And genteel fingers, which he loved to show, 
I do notknow but most of forms and faces 
Have greater symmetry and finer graces. 


XVIII. 
Our hero’s pride was intellectual— 

A speaking eye—he often used it too— 
A winning voice—he thought it musical— 

A playful fancy which was ne’er untrue; 
He deemed that surely with the fair sex these 
Would serve, if not to captivate, to please. 


XIX. 
Methinks that Harold err’d upon this point, 
As likewise most wights intellectual, 
Who own a leg not set straight in its joint, 
Or looks not generally effectual ; 
And who uphold that ugly men of genius, 
Can bandy love and captivate a Venus. 


xX. 
** Maidens, like moths, are ever won by glare;” 
This truth will hold from Oregon to Dover ; 
As lawyers use up writs, the girls can tear 
A face to pieces, and all flaws discover : 
Oh! who can shield from criticising ladies 
A nose awry, poor hair, or teeth, or bad eyes. 


XKI. 


Alas! for Harold, as his fate would have him, 
—While my muse thus philosophizing tarries— 
With nervous agitation —Heaven save him!— 
Sees drawing near with young late from Paris— 
A handsome dancer after modern notion, 
Whose tongue is gifted with perpetual motion— 


xXil. 


Sees Fanny, joyous as the morning bird, 
Her merry laugh as musical as ever ; 

A Cupid’s dart winged on her every word, 
With poison tipped to set the heart on fever, 
And glances filled with mischief and with fun, 

Such glance as conquers all it falls upon. 


XXII. 


In a brief moment, like a drowning man, 
Our hero takes a comprehensive view 
Of things and matters! in a rapid span 
Of time, a sad comparison he drew 
Between himself, the whole man “ cap-a-pié,” 
And what a bard and lover ought to be! 





HAROLD. 


XXIV. 


These moments which come, like an age of thought, 
Are landmarks on the thoroughfare of being; 

At times they are like angels’ visits fraught 
With gift of inspiration or all-seeing ; 

In this case, though it seemed asif a devil 

Had met with Harold in some hellish revel ; 


xXXvV. 


And set his system in strange agitation, 
—Far more so than the present currency— 
And brought out on his skin cold perspiration, 
And threw his face in sad contortions—hence he 
Was rather awkward in his salutation, 
Being called on with no previous preparation ! 


XXVI. 


A cold bath in the midst of winter snows, 
Or steaming when thé summer’s heat is on us; 
To have, when banks their specie-cotfers close, 
Some paltry scoundrel on the highway dun us, 
Or to the Indian of his scalp to trick him, 
Or to the negro on his shin to kick him— 


XXVII. 
Not these! in factI recollect no evils 

Which whittle down our pride to such a point, 
Or bring on such a siege of the blue devils, 

Or knock creation so much out of joint, 
As to receive a bright girl’s glance sarcastic— 
Gods! it would make the veriest fop or ass sick ! 


XXVILL. 
Much more our young friend Harold! o’er his soul 
There came a qualm so dark, so deep, so long, 
It seemed hope’s very life blood to have stole, 
The heart-chords of his peace to have unstrung, 
And left a something too much like despair 
Upon Love’sruined palace scowling there. 


XXIX. 


‘* A change came o’er the spirit of his dream,” 

1 should have rather writ it—sundry changes; 
Now highly combative and jealous seem 

His bosom’s feelings, as the thought deranges 
Of that young handsome fellow late from Paris, 
Whose cranium such a gew-gaw factory carries! 


xxx. 


And then again’tis changed! his coat appears 
More despicable to him now than ever, 

To maelstroom size increase the spots and tears, 
—He feels sea-sickness on his bile and liver— 

‘* This, this,” hecries, ‘‘ is sure the reason why 

I seem so hateful in fair Fanny’s eye!” 


XXXI- 


The youth, I ween, had almost gone distracted, 

So dismal were the memories and forebodings 
Which rushed upon his burning brain and racked it, 
Until his senses reeled beneath their goadings: 

He stood upon an awful precipice, 
A dark and savage destiny seemed his! 





HAROLD. 


XXXIl. 


‘Some men are born to good luck, some to bad,” 
Thought Harold—“ from my childhood up, 
E’en from my infant’s cradle, I have had 
To drink of misery one unmingled cup: 
The storm and calm alternate in the sky; 
But fortune’s sunshine never sought my eye!” 


XXXIII. 


“The hot, hot tears, had ploughed their furrows deep, 
Ere I was but a child, upon my cheek ; 
In silence and in darkness they would ene 
For wrongs and sufferings which I dared not speak ; 
Which grew and festered ’till they wrapped my soul 
In gloom far blacker than the monk’s dark cowl!” 


XXXIV. 


“ T never held a hope or object dear 
That gave me one bright moment, but ’twaso’er, 
And left my bosom far more sad and drear, 
And blackened than it ever was before; 
Until life seemed a burden far too great 
For me to bear, frowned on by such a fate.” 


XXXV. 


“ And in my soul I almost learned to hate 

My fellows, and to flee their haunts and faces; 
And finding in the wide world not a mate, 

My spirit yearned for lone and desert places, 
Where I might bury memory for awhile, 
And cease to gnaw at Fortune’s rugged file!” 


XXXVI. 


“ve had my dreams of hope, love, and ambition, 
—For once my heart was warm as most men’s are— 
But never yet have seen them reach fruition, 
Sered, blasted, blighted, left all black and bare— 
Where once was fire, now is heaped up ashes, 
Hope’s brightest, gayest dome reduced to trash is!” 


XXXVII. 
** And I have wondered why the hairs are not 

White on my temples, for my heart is gray ; 
And youth with me has Jong since all forgot 

Her smiles, her pastimes, and the bright, bright ray 
Which beams from the young heart, as jewels shine 
The brightest when the freshest from the mine.” 


XXXVIII. 
“Though young in years, my soul is old in care, 
For days with me have done the work of ages; 
Anda full book of sorrow and despair 
Is crowded now upon Life’s title-pages : 
Well! one thing is, I’m hardened to the blast; 
The future can’t be stormier than the past!” 


XXXIX. 


“ And men have gazed upun me, and have thought 
A dark soul lay beneath so dark a brow, 

And not a kindly glance my glance hath sought 
To melt from ’round my heart the frozen snow : 

Ay ! they are right, my soul is like my brow, 

Yet ’twas not God, but they who made it so.” 





HAROLD. 


XL. 
And thus the hapless youth soliloquized ; 

But when men muse thus—you may e’en depend on’t 
Their griefs will soon grow far less giant sized, 

Will turn to smoke, and that will be the end on’t. 
The miseries which are speechless as a shad 
Are those to gnaw the heart, and drive man mad. 


XLI. 


And Harold now bethought him of some way, 
By which he might improve his sad condition, 
The path of energy—he’d heard men say— 
Like Colonel Crockett’s word, forever is on, 
And all may climb up Fortune’s rugged steep, 
Who by the road -side do not fall asleep. 


XLI. 
‘* But which,” quoth he, ‘‘is Fortune’s avenue, 
To lead to wealth and also to high places ? 
The only high-way which I will pursue— 
The only track o’er which true Genius races: 
I will not sell my taste and all for money, 
I must e’en have a sip of glory’s honey !”’ 


XLII. 

“The law?” thought he—“ ye gods, the lawyers are 
In somewhat of my fix I do opine, 

At least I judge so, for there are some who wear 
Coats full as bad, if not much worse than mine ! 

Methinks it is a ‘ calling’ rather sterile, 

Where starving has become a daily peril.’ 


XLIV. 
“Tis true, there are Judge L*w, M* A**st*n, 
—It may be others not unknown to fame 
Who in a double way have taken care 
That future times should never lose their name : 


The law must yield them clever compensation, 
Since children claim both food and education.” 


XLV. 
‘ And there are P*e, and J*n*s, and D*gh**ty, 
And C**e, and L*mp**n, and full many others, 
Who find no doubt that it pays well to be 
Called by pedantic name of “ learned brothers ;” 
And J*nk**s, C*lq**t, H*ll**r who a judge is, 
Should bear towards the law no silent grudges.” 


XLVI. 


“ The fact is this, there are too many fingers 
Plunged in the legal pie professional ; 

If all men were transformed into singers— 
The world would bein one perpetual squall ; 

The wight who would a legal glory carve 

Must be content for some few years to starve.” 


LXVIl. 


Andastophysic! Bah! I have no turn 

For that pursuit. To bleed and plaster blisters 
With medicines a man’s insides to burn; ‘ 

To cut off limbs of squalling dames and misters ; 
From Nature’s sad deformities to lift 
Decorum’s veil—this is not of my gift.” 





HAROLD. 


XLVIII. 


And Harold got in quite a quandary, 

And Fate seemed not inclined to help him out, 
Until—strange turn of luck—on his way he 

Paused for a moment, in a world of doubt, 
Beside a certain sign; it spake of riches, 

—In letters broad that captivate like witches— 


XLIX. 


Sold for ten dollars!!! The gilt letters’ beams 
Capsize his brain, and yet he hesitates, 
To spend his last ten doilars! sure it seems 
A deed of madness! yet ye cruel fates, 
’*Tis done! ’tis done! now spare the further lash, 
Else hope, mind, all will go in one dread crash! 


CANTO BECOND, 


I 


Hail, Muse! if muse there dwelleth in these climes, 
(Which to my mind is food for speculation ; 
Strange if she be not frightened by the times 
From such a starving, perverse generation ! 

Parnassus was not famed for hickory rods, 

Nor Helicon for ’coons and pepper-pods !) 


ll. 

Hail, Muse! if muse there liveth in these climes, 
—And placing matters in another view, 

We have our Indian names well fit for rhymes, 


Our scenes of grandeur and of beauty too! 
Tallulah, thundering from his mountain height— 
Toccoa, smiling in her placid light— 


Ill. 


Old Chatahoochie, roaring to the seas, 
—Oh ! by his banksI have dreamt golden dreams, 
That sparkle brightest of Life’s memories— 
Naucoochie, Lover’s Leap, (for hills, and streams, 
And landscape views which cannot here be stated, 
I point to Richards’ “ Georgia Illustrated.”) 


IV. 


And as to divers bugs and butterflies, 

I oft have heard from Doctors W**d and H*rp*r, 
(For seeking such things in the earth or skies, 

I know of none, since Aristotle, sharper!) 
That at each step they take along this region, 
They intersect with pins a countless legion. 


v. 
‘‘ Hail to the land,” the Spaniard cried, ‘ of flowers !” 
As on his sight rose skies of golden sheen, 
And forests filled with Vallambrosa’s bowers, 
All breathing perfume, and all clothed in green ! 
Alas! full many a Mississippi boater— 
Now glides unconscious o’er the brave De Soto. 


VI. 
Yet ‘roll on, dark and deep blue river, roll,’’ 
Thy pride of waters o’er De Soto’s breast, 
Fit monument of such a lofty soul, 
Fit sepulchre to guard a hero’s rest! 
Strange that the heart which glowed first at thy wave, 
Within thy giant breast should find its grave! 





HAROLD. 


vu. 
Hail, Muse!—returning from our long digression, 
We'll look for Harold on the spot we left 
Him, laboring with a devilish depression, 
Which of his reason would have soon bereft 
Him, had not Hope grown from a little minnow 
Full “ assez” large for a Pulaski dinner! 


Vill. 


—And now, good Pegasus, keep in the track— 
He bought a lottery ticket! but alas! 
The traces of Time’s car are often slack, 
And his steed dull, and stubborn as an ass, 
And hungry Harold for a time must do 
Sans dinner, liquor, and tobacco too! 


1x. 
For he’d no long-pursed, stupid friend to spunge on, 
—As have some men of genius, whom I’ve known,— 
For had the wight been cast into a dungeon, 
I doubt if there was one who would have gone 
To lelp him out; or e’en to sympathize 
—A tax which empties not the purse—but eyes !— 


x 


Yet like the State-bond holders, Harold fed ; 
On Hope! bright dreams float o’er his glowing brain, 
Huge palace-walls, and mary a curly head 
Of Ethiopian; cellars of Champaigne, 
Madeira, Hock, Burgundy, full as old— 
As ever T——t has drank, or G**d*y sold ! 


XI. 


Long Attic evenings o’er the jovial table 
With friends to dine, then sit and chew the cud 
Of thought in ‘‘ Muda” smoke !—a well filled stable 
Of blooded steeds, of some illustrious stud 
The lineal offspring; dogs! as large and as stiff 
As Colonel W s huge, growling mastiff! 


xii. 


Balls, parties, crowded banquet halls uproarious 
With songs and jests; bright faces beaming joy, 
Fair swan-like figures ; and young waltzers glorious, 

All graceful fairy-like, and not too coy, 
Faint in each other’s arms !—Jove! how bewitching, 
(On Saturdays wine bibbing and quoit pitching.) 


XII. 
And then a costly library should fill 
With envy’s water even S**t*’s mouth 
Where he from the Pierian spring should swill 
Draughts large enough to irrigate the South ; 
And for the sake of getting notoriety, 
He’d lecture the Historical Society ! 


XIV. 


And Fanny! Fanny! she was ever there, 

Her smile and glance the brightest of the bright, 
Her form and face so spiritually fair, : 

And filled with “ something of an angels light !” 
Yes, Fanny scattered o’er each pictured scene 
“The purest crystal, and the brightest green.” 
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HAROLD. 


xv. 
I ween that Harold’s heart had never been 
In such a glorious state of elevation ; 
He felt like the sagacious dealers in 

The * Morus multecaulis” speculation : 
I trust with all my heart our hero has his 
Hopes fixed upon a somewhat surer basis. 


XVI. 
But ‘‘ Hope deferred” hath sickened many hearts, 
E’en as Champagne at first exhilarates, 
Along the nerves up to the cranium starts, 
And sets wit flying at John Bascombe*-rates, 
But soon the earth reels, weights the eye-lids grow on, 
The bowels yearn—he grows pale, gasps—and so on! 


xvii. 
Thus Harold’s heart from its exhilaration 
Sank shortly far below its proper level, 
He cursed himself, he cursed the whole creation, 
In common parlance, he felt like the D—— : 
Thus was it ever with this luckless fellow 
“First on the house-top, and then in the cellar.” 


XVIII. 
Thus is it too with genius, and the ehild 
Of ardent fancy, whom the muses train 
To song! Thus was it with our Richard Wilde 
When to the world he poured that mournful strain, 
Soft as the voice of Autumn breezes, and 
Sad as the ocean’s plaint on Tampa’s strand! 


XIX. 


And Harold loved that strain! it came to him 
E’en as the voice of fond hopes long departed, 
When with hot tears his burning eyes were dim, 
And he felt lone, and well nigh broken-hearted ; 
And now half famished and with love deprest— 
It woke this mournful echo in his breast. 


1. 


I would I were a cloud, whose flight 
Is traced at morn, by Fanny’s eye, 
But ere the noon, melts from the sight 
In dewy tears upon the sky; 
As perishes its fleeting hue 
Amid the waste of welkin blue, 
She’d mourn its hapless fate to see, 
But she will never mourn for me ! 
2. 
I would I were an evening strain, 
With Fanny listening, as it sighs 
In mystic music o’er the plain, 
And on the moaning Zephyr dies ; 
As sad it grows, and sadder yet 
With holy dew her eye is wet 
To lose so soft a melody— 
But not a tear she’ll weep for me! 


3. 

I would I were an ocean wave, 

That cradles in its breast of foam 
My Fanny’s barque! thrice happy slave 

To bear so sweet a rover home; 
As breaks the billow on the shore, 
To roll o’er Ocean’s breast no more, 
She'd breathe a sigh along the sea— 
Alas! she will not - for me! 


* The author alludes here to the race-horse and not to the Preacher.—Pr. Dev. 
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HAROLD. 
xx. 
* * * * . 
* * * * * 
xxl. 


‘*Going—going! a first rate bargain! give me a bid! 
Going—going—at a oe oe cong !! 

Good heavens! he had forgot it! well nigh crazéd 
These words of terror his tympanum stun— 

He stands transfixed—he thinks—his spirit quails, 

It is—it is the day of sheriff's sales! 


xx. 


And levied on under a vile, heartless “fi. fa,” 
Or execution from some awful court, 
The sheriff, mounted on a box held high a 
Flute of our young acquaintance Harold’s, for it 
Composed the greater portion of the “bona” 
Of which our hero was the legal owner! 


XXIII. 


That flute! sole relic of a Father’s love 

To Harold given in far sunnier days, 
Ere cruel fate had thus her meshes wove 

Around his tortured heart, which breaks apace; 
That flute! around its soft and sacred tone, 
Dreams clustered thick of joys forever flown ! 


XXIV. 


1n school-boy days, beneath the budding tree, 

On the green sward, bathed in the soft moon- beam, 
It oft awoke its plaintive minstrelsy, 

And mingled music with the boy’s wild dream— 
His glowing dream of hope, all, all unbreathed, 
And in his bosom’s deep reeesses sheathed. 


XXv. 
That flute! its melodies had floated o’er 
His heart, e’en as a Mother’s blessed tone, 
Long after she who bore him was no more— 
Had gone to heaven and left his bosom lone! 
Oh! was she gazing on him from the skies, 
With the soft glances of her angel eyes ? 


XXVI. 


That flute! oh it had charmed forth silent tears, 
When there were none save him its strains to hear; 

Through the long lapse of grief-encompassed years, 
His bosom friend—his only comforter : 

God only knows, if in his hours of sadness 

It had not snatched his soul perhaps from madness ! 


XXVII. 


‘Great God of Heaven! what black, what cursed deed, 
Have I committed, that they hunt me down 

Like a wild, hateful beast, until I bleed 
At every heart-pore—till all I own 

Is from me snatched, e’en to the gift I kept 

For my dead Father’s sake !’’—and Harold wept ! 


XXVIII. 
He wept! Now weeping is a great relief, 
For as the rain will soothe at length the thunder, 
So tears will calm the agony of grief, 
And keep the heart from splitting quite asunder : 
Though sheriffs, I must say’t, are birds of evil, 
I would as soon, I think, meet with the D——! 
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HAROLD. 


XXIX, 
And Harold now was in an actual state 
Of torment! on a bed of thorns he lay— 
Or rather—I am loth, but still must say’t— 
He had no bed at all: to snooze away 
His sorrows in the balmy land of dreams, 
At this time was not granted him it seems ! 


XXX. 
For Landladies in this place look for cull; 
—I speak this from my own experience— 
If you eat turkey, pork, veal, }amb and hash, 
And snore on down, no doubt your common sense 
Will teach your mind, that either you must pay, 
Or “eo instanti” you fail, must march away ! 


XXXI. 
And Harold, having no funds at command, 

Met few sweet smiles, at home, his spirit sore 
To soothe! The lady lost all patience, and 

“ Against the houseless stranger shut the door.” 
Harold was sick at heart with love or grief, or 
I think he would have died with bilious fever ! 


XXX. 
For doctors oft have told me all diseases 
Are natural rivals, like France and Great Britain, 
And thus when sickness on the system seizes, 
*Tis only needful to discover it, and 
To set some rival malady at work, 
That is array some Greek against the Turk! 


XXXII. 

Now in the case of Harold, love had ta’en 
Possession of the natural citadel, 

Had conquered all the strong- -holds = the brain 
Down to the heart and barricaded well 

With ramparts warlike stomach, lungs and liver, 

Against the fiercest assaults of the fever ! 


XXXIV. 
I 7 that if such had not been the case, 
e night-air might have played the very D——s 
With Harold’s bile—for if one in this place 
Breathe summer night-air, ten to one he sickens; 
But Harold could the worst miasma bear, 
And why? Because upon this point he did not care! 


XXXV. 


Meanwhile he was an object of suspicion, 
To one grim, stalking form, a ‘‘ watch” yclept, 
Who thought there migtt be use for ammunition, 
And followed Harold wheresoe’er he stept, 
E’en as the British guard dogged Bonaparte, 
On whatsoever errand he might start! 


XXXVI. 


But Harold noticed not the form nor cared ; 
His fancy roamed far, far to other times, 
And soon forgot the miseries Fate prepared— 
In dreaming love-dreams, and in spinning rhymes ; 
The Muse has rarely murdered her offspring, 
She merely tortures them to make them sing. 













HAROLD. 


XXXVII. ” 
And at this chiming with the feeling, 
The sad, sad feeling which possessed his breast, 
A gentle note upon his ear was stealin 
hat soothed the ocean of his thoughts to rest 
And while the earth, and air, and sea are still, 
He wove this answer— 








































TO THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


1. 

Bird of the night, sad Whip-poor-will, 
Alight upon yon waving tree, 

And with thy sweetest warblings fill 
The star-lit grove for me! 

And I will listen to the strain, 

While eve is on her peaceful wane, 
And echo on her hill, 

And Nature drops her dewy tear, 

And holds her softest breath to hear 

Thy ditty—Whip-poor-will. 


2. 4 

Sure Melancholy tunes thy songs, 

Thou solemn poet bird of even; 
Some spirit in thy note prvlongs 

A sadness born of heaven; 
And dwelling in thy throbbing heart, 
Inspires there the minstrel’s art— 

Three simple words to fill, 
With breathing thoughts that come and go, 
As through the silent heavens flow 

Thy warblings, Whip-poor-will. 


3. 


And tell me, bird of melancholy, 

Oh! lies it heavy on thy breast ? 
The poet’s gift so sad and holy, 

The doomed and yet the blest ? 
Say, has the wood no joys for thee? 
Companions none, with whom to be 

As careless, glad as they, 

That thus thou fliest far and lone 
To sombre tree, neglected one, 
To breathe thy little lay ? 


4 


Oh! some prefer the mock-birds note, 
Or queenly nightingale to hear, 

Or larks shrill quaverings, as they float 
Upon the morning clear! 

But none to me pon, be sO sweet, 

As thus upon this mossy seat— 
To list the bird of grief, 

And dream of hopes forever fled, 

The distant past, the silent dead, 

And love—that withered leaf! 


5. 


And oh! when life is ended, here t 
I'd wish to lay me down to sleep— 

Where rustling leaves shall deck my bier, 
And eve her dew-drops weep; 

And thou shalt keep thy vigils here, 

And pourupon my spirit’s ear 
Thy plaintive ditty still ; 

And sweet shall be the melody, 

And sweeter far my slumbers be— 
To hear thee—Whip-poor-will ! 







































HAROLD. 


XXXVIII. 
* 
* 


XXXIX. 
Oh! Fortune, beau ideal of a coquette, 

Trained up to torture bosoms by the dozen, 
Mending the heart which thou hast almost broke, 

And thawing with thy smiles what frowns had frozen ; 
The aspiring misses of this generation, 
Should learn from thee the science of flirtation. 





XL. 


If on this point they need your kind instruction, 
For one would think they flirt by intuition! 
That is, if facts lead to a sound tuhieien, 
The girls—it matters not of what condition— 
Are born coquettes, expert in spinning love’s thread, 
E’en as Minerva perfect sprang from Jove’s head. 


XLI. 




















They flirt by intuition! all the arts 
With which they freeze the fated heart, or sun it, 

The sidelong glance, the tear that softly starts, 
(A crocodile might pride himself upon it,) 

The lisping tone, the eye-lid’s gentle drooping, 

The artful bend—they call it Grecian stooping,— 


XLII. 


And sundry mechanisms ’neath the frock, 
With boas!—Jove! what a name—corsets, and so on— 
As greatness came to Milton, Newton, Locke, 
Belong to them by Nature; thus they tow on 
The trusting heart o’er seas of hope and gladness, 
To passion, disappointment, gloom and madness! 





XLII. 


“ Love them that hate you,” says the blessed Book, 
Thus is it women torment those who love them, 
And love most fondly those who haye forsook 
And waved the scorpion lash of scorn above them; 
Strange creatures! from the world’s beginning 
They have been ever suffering, ever sinning ! 


















XLIv. 
* 
* 


XLV. 
This reins in Pegasus . . . . The morming paper, 
On the twelfth of August, anno domini—— 
(It will not do to give a farther taper 

To light the flame of curiosity.) 
Contained the following—part in Roman letters, 
And part Italics :—thus the notice met us : 














XLVI. 
“Great Paize! 
“ A Fifty Thousand Dollar Prize 
“ Drawn by the poet Harotp! Kindly Fate 
“ Has smiled upon him with her GotpEn eyes!! 
“The lucky drawer’s known throughout the State, 
* As being gifted with the brightest TALENTS, and 
Well fit to onnamenr his native land!” 
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XLVIIL. 


“ We hear he is descended from the General 
‘* Who made his name so famous in the war, 

* And though our creed and faith instruct that men are all 
“ Born equal, and precisely ona par, 

Still it should gratify our hearts when Fate 

Smiles on the offspring of the coop and great!” 


END OF CANTO SECOND. 


THE TRYSTING ROCK:* 


A TALE OF TALLULAH. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hast ever been in England, reader ? that clime, to use the thought of 
one of our own distinguished statesmen, in a happy tribute to its 
greatness and power: that clime upon whose territories the sun 
never sets, but as he rises in the East, is greeted by the morning 
drum, rousing the soldier to duty, and pursuing his course westward, 
is followed still by the morning drum, which continues to roll through 
the length and breadth of her dominions during the twenty-four 
hours, without a moment’s intermission ; the sun-rise drum that has 
rolled for centuries, and will roll for centuries to come. We must 
convey thee to its happy shores. Don then the “invisible coat,” and 
the “ shoes of swiftness,” or, if mature years have so destroyed the 
innocent confidence of thy babyhood as to create a doubt in thy 
mind, touching the bona fide nature, the infallibility, of these magic 
accoutrements of the renowned nursery hero, assume then the more 
modern and fashionable vestments of our magnetic sages ; wrap thee, 
in the omnipresent mantle of clair voyance, and breathe with us the 
balmy airs of Cumberland; for thither we must go, to witness scenes 
bearing upon the progress of our narrative. 

The time of which we now write is a period some month or two 
prior to the date of the incidents detailed in the preceding chapters. 
It was summer; the sun had long set; a gentle breeze had substi- 
tuted a delicious coolness, for the sultriness of the departed day: 
the brilliant and delightful twilight, so peculiar to England, threw 
a singular charm over the landscape. The hearts of the humble vil- 
lagers of Conway, seemed in unison with the calmness and repose 
of nature. Various groups were gathered beneath the latticed 
porches, fragrant with the honey-suckle and eglantine that orna- 
mented the little cottages of the simplest laborers; gay maidens 
and sun-burnt swains, tripped with a natural grace to the measures 
of the merry viol; while the elder members of the community, after 
the honest toils of the day, enjoyed the present moment, unalloyed 
with corroding reflections upon the past, and unimbittered with futile 
and unhallowed ambitions for the future. Bats and balls and rolling 
hoops engaged the attention of the boys, and their ringing laugh, 
followed by the approving smile of older and graver lips, proclaimed 





* Continued from page 23. 
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a scene of real heartfelt enjoyment. But on lifting the eye from 
the simple homesteads to the lordly mansion, occupying a noble emi- 
nence in the outskirts of the village, and looking proudly down upon 
the residences below, with what strange rapidity another scene is pic- 
tured upon the camera of the brain. The very aspect of the build- 
ing, with its gray massive walls and closed shutters, contrasting so 
vividly with the neatly-painted and vine-clad cottages around, pro- 
duces a chill upon the heart, arrests the warm flow of kindly sym- 
pathy that the first scene had elicited, and whispers a sullenness, re- 
serve and seclusion, unsuited to pure happiness; a thought, only in- 
creased by the faint glimmer of a light, from a chamber in a retired 
part of the edifice. So seemed to think the villagers, for ever and 
anon, as they bent their gaze upon the “Hall,” as it was called, a 
shade came over the brow, followed by an ominous shake of the 
head, or a half-suppressed remark, touching its inmates; or as they 
glanced again at their own peaceful homes, breathed their heartfelt 
thanks that their own lot was not one of splendid misery. 

“ Ah, lack-a-day !” exclaimed a venerable dame, “ it is n’t gold, my 
bairns, or great houses, or broad lands, that brings happiness. I[ 
thank God that he has given me a home, if it isn’t as grand as the 
Hall, and a bed to rest my weary limbs, though it has n’t got the silk 
curtains and gay trappings of the Squire’s, yet may be I don’t sleep 
less soundly than he does, for all that. Why should I wish to roll in 
his grand coach, while I have health and strength to walk in the beau- 
tiful fields, and a heart to feel God’s mercies, and to thank him too; 
which I think is more than he can do, if the truth was known? What 
is all his wealth, if a guilty conscience makes a bitter of every sweet? 
What good can it do him, if he has none to love him, and none to 
love? No, I envy not the great,” continued the dame, a tear stealing 
from her eye as it rambled from the joyous revelry around, to the 
happy and healthful countenances of her own family; “I’m blessed 
beyond my deserts, and I wish for nothing more.” 

“ True, dame, ye speak truly,” replied her husband, looking affec- 
tionately from her to his children, “‘ we have indeed much to be thank- 
ful for—health, plenty, content, kindred and friends, which, as you 
say, is more than the Squire in his grand prison can boast. Yet I 
mind the day when Richard Staughton was a lad, as gay and blithe- 
some as the merriest of yon roysterers. Richard, though, was al- 
ways a proud youth, and had many great fancies in his head, and I 
fear he has paid dearly for his whistle.” 

“ Ah!” replied the dame, “ those were happy days, and the Hall 
was blithe enough then, while his old uncle lived. But since his 
death, Richard Staughton has been another being. The immense 
riches of the uncle was too glittering a prize for him, and his heart 
once set upon it, he wasn’t the man to be easily thwarted: I fear 
there was much foul play in that matter. Ever since his brother 
Edward went to America, something seems to have preyed upon his 
spirits, and since the news of his death, and that of poor Henry and 
Lucy, he has lived so shut up in the Hall, that it seems more like a 
haunted castle than a Christian house. Those sweet little darlings ! 
they were but mere babes, when the good gentleman, heart-broken, 
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left England ; yet God is merciful, and they are happier now than 
they would have been if they had lived to inherit his rough fortune. 

“It’s many years ago,” replied the old man, “ yet | remember the 
day, as though it were but yesterday, and so do others, no doubt, 
with more causethan I do. It cost me the company of my old friend, 
John Phillips, and a more honest heart never beat.” 

« Ay, and me,” added the dame, of my old crony, Nancy Phillips ; 
1 thought the poor creature’s heart would have broken when Mr. 
Staughton refused her wish to go with him. She was brought up in 
the family, and was the nurse of the children from their birth. It’s 
very strange we have nothing from them since they left.” 

“T think with you,” said another of the group, “that Phillips 
would not have gone across the water if he had not hoped to have 
met with his old master, or at least to find Miss Lucy.” 

“No, no,” was the reply, “ but the villany of that scape-grace son 
of theirs, Jack Phillips, was a hard blow to them, and made them 
sick of the place, as Edward Staughton’s misfortunes did him.” 

“I have often thought,” said another, “that Jack knew more of 
the secrets of the Hall than he ever acknowledged, and we all no- 
ticed how often he was seen with that villain Dighton, after the will 
in favor of Sir Richard was proved.” 

‘Murder will out,” added the dame, “and the guilty will yet be 
punished. Ihave had strange notions in my head ever since that young 
man was here awhile ago; the one we all thought so much like poor 
Edward Staughton. I almost fancied the good gentleman had left his 
grave ; yet he told us his father lived in America,” 

“Would to God, Harry did live,” said her husband, “ but that is 
not at all likely, dame; ’t is many years since we heard of his death 
in the wreck of the ship that carried the family over the water. 
But hark! what noise is that—a horse’s hoof—there he goes. Digh- 
ton returned by St. Nicholas, and riding for the Hall as for life! 
What new mystery now; something, I trow, for mischief always fol- 
lows that man’s path.” 

Here we leave the cottagers to their speculations, upon this inter- 
ruption to their tattle, and follow the rider to the mansion of Sir 

Richard Staughton. This gentleman was now approaching the sear 
and yellow leaf of life, yet still exhibited an erect and well moulded 
figure, with a countenance of much manly beauty, except that appa- 
rently from bitter cares and long vigils his features had assumed a 
gloomy and harsh expression, mingled with an occasional sinister 
glance, which he seemed to have acquired from long cherished fear, 
or distrust and suspicion of his fellow men. 

Sir R. was reclining on a couch in the apartment already men- 
tioned, as the only one lighted in the extensive mansion; a knock at 
the door aroused him from his revery, and the servant announced a 
visit from Mr. Dighton. 

“Tell him I am unwell, and will see him in the morning.” 

“He says, your honor, that his business is urgent, and brooks no 
delay.” 

" a !” replied Sir R., ‘‘ well—well—show him up.” 

“T give you good evening, Sir Richard,” said Dighton, entering the 
apartment, and hastily filling a glass from a decanter of Rhenish, 
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upon the buffet ; “though by the rood, how long 1 may be able to 
address you as Sir R. I know not.” 

“TI return your salutation, Dighton, though what brings you back to 
Conway so unexpectedly, and what the latter clause of your address 
means, I cannot surmise,” replied Sir Richard, with his usual cool in- 
difference to surprise, yet glancing an inquiring eye at his visitor; 
“ speak, man !” 

“Calmly, my good Sir, Richard,” said Dighton, laughing and refill- 
ing his glass, ‘“ faith, I have ridden hard, and this beverage is in no 
wise ungrateful. Let me fill you a glass, and then to my news, 

“Dighton,” said the host, ‘‘ 1 would give much for your cool con- 
tempt of fortune’s ugly pranks, I always thought myself quite aw 
fait, in sneering at the old lady’s frowns, but by all that’s impudent, 
as you would say, I verily believe, that if the amiable Charon had 
you in that questionable bark of his, you would pause to parley with 
the venerable gentleman, and to pledge a prosperous voyage ere you 
pushed off! 

“ Mention it not, my good Sir Richard: I am not yet ready to pay 
my respects to the charcoal majesty of the trans-styx dominions. [ 
am sO much in his debt, I have not the hardihood to look him in the 
face. Egad! if my accounts were looked over, there would be 
found, as in the case of Don Juan, I fear, ‘a deuced balance with the 
d—l,’ As ‘deer-stealing’ Will has it, ‘ cowards die many times be- 
fore their death. Why make ourselves miserable in fearing misery : 
rather, Sir Richard, adopt with me, the motto, ‘ Dum vivimus viva- 
mus, as old Doctor Thrashemwell hath it, or as Cow 

“« But, ‘revenous a moutons’” interposed Sir Richard, “ your news, 
my dear Dighton, your news ?” 

“ Ah!” answered Dighton, sinking his voice to a lower key, “ that 
villain, Phillips, has returned from abroad, and is now in England!” 

“ Jack Phillips returned! Pshaw! what of that ?” peevishly replied 
Sir R. 

“ What of it? Think you I would post a hundred miles at the 
peril of my own and my horse’s neck for nothing? Suppose he con- 
fesses his share in matters which we need not particularize ?” 

“ Well, suppose he does,” added Sir R. coolly, ‘‘ what can he 
prove? The will is destroyed, the heirs are dead, and have you not 
hold enough on him to insure his silence were it even not so ?” 

“ True! Sir Richard ; one would think you were a lawyer instead 
of myself, you argue so calmly and logically; but let me replenish 
your glass, and state the second count in my bill. You must know 
that I have seen Phillips, and he seems to repent his share in our 
concerns since the emigration of his parents to America, and, with 
the aid of the wine cup, I learned that the will was not destroyed !” 

“ Ay! what! not destroyed! Why kept you not hold of the 
villain ?” 

“ Patience, Sir R.; the will he placed ina secret drawer of a 
small cabinet which belonged to the late Edward Staughton, which, 
when his crimes hurried him precipitately from England, shortly 
after the death of your honored uncle, fell into the possession of his 
mother, and being valued by her as a memento of Mr. Edward 
Staughton and his family, she is supposed to have taken it with her 
America, and if living, most probably still retains it.” 
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“ Not unlikely; she was my brother’s family nurse, and deeply 
attached to them. Dighton! some measures must be taken for the 
recovery of the cabinet.” 

“ You speak like yourself again, Sir Richard. Measures must be 
adopted. Phillips seems to have discovered the residence of his 
family, and is about visiting them, though we can hardly trust him.” 

Sir Richard mused for a few moments, and added, “ You should 
have taken care of that fellow, my dear Dighton. As for the 
will, 1 don’t see how it can affect us if it should be produced, which 
would not be likely, if that rascal were disposed of.” 

“ As for Jack,” returned the other, “I saw not how to manage 
him; he has slipped into the service of a youth from New-York— 
with whom I am acquainted by the way—and who it appears served 
either him or his father while in India, some years ago; and touching 
the will, it is of the utmost importance that it be secured, for it is 
reported that Henry Staughton is still living id 

“Good G—d !” ejaculated Sir R. “ Henry Staughton living! 
No, no! it can’t be’—looking anxiously at the former—“ it can’t 
be !—it must not be !” as his eye assumed an expression of stern and 
desperate resolve. 

“Living! and in England! such is the report; but calm your 
fears, Sir Richard ; I myself am utterly incredulous. Indeed, I think 
it absurd. It was caused, I believe, by a fancied resemblance, traced 
by some of our old women, between your nephew and a stranger who 
recently passed through the village on his route to the metropolis. I 
wonder you heard not of it; but you are so cooped up in your castle 
you would hardly hear of the fact if the earth was burnt up.” 

“‘ Something must be done. Phillips must not go, or not go alone. 
What do you propose?” asked Staughton. “I presume you have 
not come so hastily merely to alarm me ?”’ 

“ T propose,” answered Dighton, with the air of a man whose mind 
was made up—“ I propose joining Jack, crossing the Atlantic, find- 
ing the elder Phillips, and returning, as quickly as may be, with the 
desired cabinet, or at least to provide for Jack; my acquaintance 
with Mr. Morton, his present master, may facilitate my ends.” 

“* Morton,” said Sir Richard ; “ ah! you remind me of a firm in 
New-York who were once connected with my uncle in his commer- 
cial transactions in India; I’ll provide you letters to them.” 

“ The same, my dear sir,” replied Dighton, ‘“‘ my compagnon de 
voyage is a son of the principal of the very house.” 

“ Well, that’s fortunate,” said Staughton; “ I wish you a speedy 
and successful tour. When do you go?” 

“In the morning I must for the sea-port, or I shall be too late. 
Mingle more with the villagers, my dear sir, and account plausibly 
for my absence. Aw revoir.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


The majesty of night reigned supreme; her rayless sceptre held 
undivided sway ; no spark or glimmer in all the steller empire opposed 
herrule. It was the night following the one in which our story com- 
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menced—the same on which we left Charles Rattleton and his friends 
for the trans-atlantic digression in our last chapter. Some travellers 

had that day arrived at the little hostel, at the base of the Currahee, 

the famed mountain towards which Charles and his party were then 

journeying. 

“Shade of Erebus!” exclaimed the elder of the travellers, as they 
languidly threw aside the dice, after an hour’s toil at back-gammon, 
and stood at the door of the inn—“ Faith! it’s a night h—Il itself 
might be proud of, as far as color goes. I trust no poor strollers 
have the misfortune to be on the road at this time.” 

“Why ?” replied his companion, “‘ you must remember we have 
no Paul Cliffords and Jack Straws here, to enliven the tedium of 
travelling, with a gay minuet on the road side, and benevolently to 
relieve the passing coach of its burthen, in order that it may travel 
‘the easier. You are not now among the mountain passes of Italy, 
or even the high roads of England.” 

“You are right, my dear Morton,” replied his friend, “ you speak 
but too truly. I am sick of this insipid travelling; as you say, there 
is nothing to fear in this slip-slop country but your horses and roads ; 
no adventure but a tug with an obstinate steed ; nothing to fear but 
a rut in the path, an over-grown brook, or a rickety bridge : contests, 
inglorious enough! I like something more stirring and varied. It 
is now six weeks since we landed in New-York, and not an adven- 
ture have we met with. Apropos of adventure. 

“It was just such a night as this, several years ago, while rambling 
in Italy, 1 came up with a party of banditti, at the moment they 
were sacking the coach of some American travellers. The light of 
the robbers’ torches enabled us to see without being ourselves ob- 
served. The gentlemen of the party struggled manfully, but vainly, 
against superior numbers. A gallant fellow, apparently the captain 
of the band, struck with the beauty of the youngest of the ladies, 
insisted upon the honor of her hand, in a dance upon the rich lawn 
that stretched from the road side, while some of the bandits whistled 
or hummed a favorite air, and others quietly occupied themselves in 
disposing of their booty. Coming up at this instant, the coup d’ail 
was so singularly beautiful and novel, that my companions and my- 
self forgot the necessity of affording assistance, and stood silently 
enjoying the scene. Even the prisoners seemed to forget, for the 
time, their unpleasant situation, and raising themselves, as well as 
their bonds would allow, united in the whistle of the orchestra, and 
begged to be set at liberty, that they might join the sport, pledging 
their parole d’honneur, to submit again at the conclusion! At this 
moment the lady seized the opportunity of a favorable figure in the 
dance—plucked two pistols from the belt of the bandit, and level- 
ling one at his heart, brought him to her feet; with the second, she 
wounded another, and with electric haste, plucking a knife from the 
grasp of the fallen robber, she sundered the bands that confined her 
brother and friends! The sudden confusion brought us to our 
senses, and instantly raising a shout, we mingled in the mélé; and 
came, indeed, most opportunely to the rescue, for another party of 
banditti, lying in reserve, had come up, and they were again in the 
ascendant. The -roic girl, who produced the strife, was in the 
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arms of a ruffian, his stiletto gleamed in the air, as her color faded 
and her spirits sank; with a horrid imprecation, the steel was de- 
scending, when rushing in, with one hand I dashed up the villain’s 
arm, and with the other, lent him the friendly aid of what little lead 
my pistol contained, to further his progress to a land and people 
more befitting his respectable fellowship; at the same time catching 
the fainting girl in my arms. By this time the desperadoes were 
completely routed, but at their urgent request I accompanied the 
party to the neighboring village, were days quickly fled in their plea- 
sant society. Egad! she was a noble creature: that adventure and 
the pretty heroine, have frequently crossed my mind, and her brother, 
a gay and spirited youth, as one could desire, although an American. 
He was a native of the South, however, and they say, the southrons 
have warm hearts, daring and generous. Parbleu! While I bethink 
me, he was a native of this very state! Here’s a prospect of plea- 
sure! I'd risk much to see the girl again!” 

“Their names! their names, Dighton!” exclaimed Henry, who 
has listened with deep attention. 

“ Their names !—oh the d—1, yes! let me see—names! forgot- 
ten! d—n it! forgotten!” answered Dighton. “Yetstop! J 
think I have them in my pocket-book—but what ’s the matter, man ¢ 
Has my story offended you? D’ye think I did not conduct the 
romance in orthodox style, in not leaving them abruptly, after the 
rescue, like some supernatural aid ; ‘ disappearing in the confusion 
of the scene,’ as the newspapers have it; or do you think the lady 
should have resigned her heart instanter; and I, in return, should 
have offered her the name and fortune of Mr. Alfred Dighton! Ah! 
ah! Cheer up, Harry, all may be right yet. If I meet my little 
heroine again, faith! I have half a mind to humor your taste, and 
end that exploit in true lover’s style. She was a proud little witch, 
and would have worn a coronet or crown with grace and dignity; 
and if I do not flatter myself, she regarded me not without favor. 
The prospect brightens ; nothing pleases me more than some little 
adventurous gallantries; though as for marriage—bah! I leave that 
to romantic youths, like you, Morton. I hope something will turn 
up to break the sameness of our route; here you have rambled a 
thousand miles in search of a lady-love, who gave you a few plea- 
sant smiles—a year ago, and I am on the qui vive to catch a glimpse 
of another, who thanked me once for saving her life, and whose 
name even I have forgotten! Egad! get thee to thy closet, Morton, 
and pray our patron saint, Don Quixote, to lend us his gracious aid, 
in these ‘ wind-mill’ matters.” 

“| think,” said Henry, “such an appeal would not be out of keep- 
ing; yet I feel but little disposition to jest to-night. I wish you had 
not forgotten the name of your heroine; are you sure they were 
residents of Georgia? The story reminds me of a similar one which 
some friends—the very friends I most wish to see—once briefly re- 
lated tome. Mr. Rattleton and his sister were 

“ Apollo and the muses!” cried Dighton; “ Charles and Laura 
Rattleton ?” 

“Yes! How know you them ?” 
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“ Know them, my dear sir? The very same! My heroine of 
Italy !” 

els she ? Is she indeed!” replied Morton; “ now I recollect she 
mentioned your name as her deliverer.” 

“ Ah! then she has not forgotten me.” 

“Tis not likely, sir, her generous heart would forget any one who 
had thus served her.” 

“ Ah! my dear Morton, lies the wind in that quarter? Is my little 
heroine indeed your lady-love, and art jealous? Faith! if my me- 
mory serves me I applaud your judgment and your choice. ‘Oh! 
drive that shadow from thy brow,’ as the song says; I'll not contend 
with you, Morton. No, no; I shall be happy to farther your views. 
I resign you the field, my Pythias.” 

“T am greatly indebted to you, sir, but I ask no sacrifice,” replied 
Henry, offended at the light manner in which Dighton spoke of Miss 
Rattleton, and jealous of his claims upon her regard. “ If we should 
meet the lady again, she can bestow her smiles where she pleases, 
and none need resign what they do not possess.” 

“« Now, upon my word, Morton, this is too bad, you misunderstand 
me: 


‘Alas! how light a cause can move 
Dissension between hearts that love!’ 


** Come, come, your pardon, Henry ?” 

“ Granted, though unneeded. You have said nought to offend 
me ; yet I confess my spirits to-night accord not well with your care- 
less mirth. With your leave I’ll leave this cell for a stroll over the 
lawn yonder.” 

“‘Go, my dear fellow,” replied Dighton; “ but pray leave your 
arms behind you. I fear to trust you alone, in your atrabilareous mood, 
on such a sombre night as this. But stop!” he added, as Henry was 
leaving the house—* do pray see the old crone that our landlord tells 
us dwells on the crown of the mountain, and ask her to read the stars 
for you; never mind if none are visible, she can put on her specta- 
cles, stir up her spice bowl, and ’twill answer every purpose!” 

“ Faith!” soliloquized Dighton, as his eye rested on the dark out- 
line of the mountain, while his hand was on the door-latch, “ that is 
a noble sight! It carries me back to the hills and dales of my own 
country. I seem again to be entering the land of romance. This 
night has suggested matter which may prove fruitful in adventure. 
That Morton! I can’t rid myself of the idea that his fate is associated 
in some manner with my own. Were astrology in vogue I would 
wager that at the natal hour our stars had crossed each other’s path. 
’Tis strange! I think I have seen his face before; how, when, or 
where, is a mystery. Surely he was not one of the party in Italy ? 
No, I should remember him if that were the case; and this Laura; 
I resigned him the field—bah! no one shall cross Alfred Dighton’s 
path with impunity !” 


’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Leaving the court-yard, Morton entered upon a lawn extending 
in an undulating sweep from the inn to the foot of the mountain. As 
he walked, he mused upon the chequered current of his life ; of his 
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meeting with Laura Rattleton at Saratoga, a meeting of which we 
have before spoken. Though he had since heard nothing of her, she 
had ever been the bright image about which his fancies would 
cling, assuming countless beautiful and happy forms; yet quickly 
mingling with their kindred air, as he remembered that perhaps he 
should never meet her again; perhaps she had forgotten him; or 
was even then the bride of another. He rarely suffered the last 
thought to intrude itself. It was too painful an idea. He ventured 
not to muse upon the consequences that would follow the events he 
feared, but fondly cherished Hope, feeble and treacherous as he knew 
her to be, in his bosom. 

Since his acquaintance with Laura, the business of his firm had 
called him to England. Here he first met Alfred Dighton, a man 
whose varied talents, and knowledge of the world, had won his com- 
panionship, yet had failed to gain his love or esteem. To the confi- 
ding heart of Morton, there appeared in Dighton’s character an 
indefinite tincture of craftiness, and lack of upright principle, that 
precluded any thing like attachment; yet in the short period of their 
acquaintance, he had gained an influence over the mind of Morton, 
which would have cost him no little effort to shake off. There wasa 
something about the man which he did not like, and the confidence 
apparently existing between his own servant, Jack Phillips, and his 
friend disturbed him, although he could not even conjecture any pos- 
sible cause. 

As he thus mused, the sounds of a voice, as if singing, caught his 
ear; yet dying away, he fancied them coming from the inn, and 
echoed by the mountain, and continued his stroll, until he entered a 
broken, and apparently long abandoned carriage path, traversing in 
the form of a parapet, the eastern ledge of the mountain. He had 
passed but little of this wild path, when a scream of distress broke 
startlingly upon his ear, reminiscences of his late conversation with 
Dighton flashed through his mind, and with the speed of the moun- 
tain roe, he flew down the jungle to the point from whence the cries 
issued. In the darkness of the night, he could barely distinguish a 
female form, half fallen from a horse. With a desperate bound he 
seized the bridle of the affrighted animal; reined him back from the 
precipice, over which he hung, and throwing an arm around the 
lifeless form of the rider, bore her off hurriedly to the inn. To 
Phillips, who had that instant arrived, alarmed by the cries which had 
reached the house, he threw the bridle of the steed, and passing 
Dighton who now appeared on the ground, lent a deaf ear to his 
questions, and bid him hurry on, as others of the party seemed to be 
behind. 

Arriving at the inn, he was too much engaged in applying restora- 
tives to his charge, and too deeply excited to notice particularly her 
features. When, however, his alarm was somewhat stilled by returning 
animation to her countenance, he gazed a moment intensely in her 
face, struck with the exceeding beauty of his lovely burden; when, 
with a convulsive start, he cried “It is!—am I dreaming! Good 
heavens! it is her! my Laura! 

The gaze and passionate ejaculations of Morton, materially assist- 
ed in restoring Laurato consciousness. 
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“Henry ; my dear Henry! is it, Mr. Morton, is it you? Where am 
I?” she continued embarrassed and blushing at finding herself in his 
arms. ‘“ What means this ?”’ 

Henry himself seemed to feel the awkwardness of his situation, 
as he instantly placed her in a chair, yet still supporting her. 

si Hold him!” cried Laura, with a shudder, as the late fright- 
ful scene again danced through her brain. 

“ Be calm, my dear Miss Rattleton,” interposed Morton. “ You 
are safe—quite safe.” 

“Thank heaven!” replied Laura, devoutly. “ And to your oppor- 
tune arrival, l am indebted for my rescue? Mr. Morton,” she added, 
tremblingly, “it is unnecessary to thank you; you have saved my 
life ; a service that demands no verbose acknowledgments ; yet how 
you happened here at this moment | cannot divine.” 

“ The whim of a traveller, or perhaps the guidance of Providence,” 
he replied. ‘“ But the tale is too long for you now. What of your fel- 
low travellers ?” 

“Yes! yes!” cried Laura, “ I must be still dreaming. Oh Charles! 
Lucy! Go! Mr. —— ” 

“‘ Hush thy cries, my queenly sister,” cried the gay voice of Charles 
Rattleton, entering at that moment, and affectionately embracing her. 
“Tt was an ugly affair; but God be praised, you are safe—all, safe 
and sound,” he continued as her anxious and inquiring glance met his 
eye. And your gallant deliverer, where is he ?”’ he asked, as Morton 
offered his hand. ‘Ay! Morton! Henry Morton! is it you? Now, 
by all that’s strange, what fairy cave is this we are in! And Mr. 
Dighton too!” he exclaimed, as that gentleman advanced to greet 
him ; “ Dighton! my gallant bandit hero! ‘ Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us.’ ‘Alston! look out and see if the mountain is safe ! 
But Mr, Alston, also, at that moment extending the hand of old ac- 
quaintance to Dighton, his surprise was complete, and he sank ex- 
hausted upona chair. Itis needless to depict the surprise of all, and 
the glad greetings and explanations that were exchanged. All save 
Lucy seemed happy ; she alone was a stranger to all, and in the gene- 
ral astonishment, was overlooked by all, except Mr. Alston, who 
presented her to the new members of the corps. Charles was in his 
gayest humor. 

“Egad!” he cried, “ ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ I would encoun- 
ter a worse adventure every night, for such a dénowement. It would 
delight the heart of Sir Walter himself. Were he here, he would 
soon concoct for us the ‘ Legend of the Currahee ?’ ” 

The evening passed gaily on—even Lucy appeared delighted, 
seated between Mr. Alston and Mr. Morton, with Laura in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Laura never looked more beautiful, and Dighton 
never displayed to better effect his singular and brilliant powers of 

leasing. But the time fled. 

«* All that’s bright must fade,’ and this merry night must close,” 
said Charles, rising to seek his couch. “ Ladies fair and gentles all, I 
give you good night.” 

All soon left the room but Dighton. Standing again, with his 
hand upon the door latch—“’Tis strange,” he mused, “but a few 
hours ago, at this very spot, I was wishing for adventure ; and now I 
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have it, and of the very nature I would have selected. D—nm 

luck ! Why was I not first at her saddle bow? She is beautiful! Let 
me see: the will! I'll soon have it: then that old boar, Sir Richard, 
out of the way, she’ll act ‘ my lady’ well at ‘Conway Hall.’ No, no, - 
Morton: play with some other than Alfred Dighton !” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


THE POET'S APOLOGY, 


INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 


“ Now for a sonnet or a fugitive piece of some kind, Mr Grant!” * * * *—“ Indeed, Miss Fitzpatrick ! 
I possess the finest poetical vein in the world! It has but one little defect, that the moment feelings 
should be put into words, the whole evaporates! Ihave a thousand times seized a sheet of paper, 
feeling precisely like Byron or Moore, but invariably, after writing a large emphatic Oh! at the top 
of a page, I have been obliged to desist.”—MoDERN Society. 


I cannot write! in vain I nib my pen, 

And scratch the sheet till it grows dull again ; 
No fitting stanza ’mid the scrawl I find, 

No single couplet suited to my mind ; 

No! not a line—vain are my efforts all — 

At Poem, Sonnet, Ode or Madrigal. 

Four weary hours have I ransacked my brain 
For some loose rhymes to weave into a strain; 
But have not from the “ vasty deep” of thought, 
E’en the poor ghost of one poor idea brought. 
In vain l’ve frowned—in vain I’ve tried to smile 
And sat alone in musing mood the while ; 

In vain I’ve strung my mottoes on the page, 
And rolled my eyes in fine poetic rage; 

My naked texts have stared me in the face, 
With looks of scorn, derision and grimace— 
Till with a phrenzied dash I’ve crossed them out, 
And tried—alas! in vain—to write without! 
Three times have I resolved to write a poem, 
And on three virgin sheets recorded ‘ Proem !’ 
Which placed beneath the name—Tue Deatu or Time!” 
In Roman letters—really looked sublime : 

Not less so, reader, than this triple rhyme! 

An ode to Love, a madrigal to Nancy, 

A sonnet to the Moon—engaged my _— 

The names were neatly written, and displayed 

Familiar knowledge of the author's trade ; 

But ah! the Ode, the Madrigal, the Sonnet, 

Are wanting all—you may » ne upon it! 

The spirit truly hath not moved to-day, 

Or, if it has, it moved from me away! 

For never poet followed Doctor Johnson’s rule 

To “ sit down doggedly to write,” and school 

The pen to service, nolens volens, more 

Faithfully than I, from twelve o’clock till four. 

The Doctor’s theory looks well in print; 

In practice—there’s nor sense nor reason in’t; 

For if ’tis true “ Poeta nascitur non fit!” 

We add—Poeta canére non cogit, 

Sed Musam avidé solicitat; in 

Which we prove our point, and show our Latin! 

The poet is a creature of impulses, 

Far more than any class of beings else is ; 

A thousand trifles vex his authorship, 

And if he lets his string of fancies slip— 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST. 


*Tis ten to one, if he that day can find, 
The ends again to please his squeamish mind; 
So he will fret and frown, and fume and fly, 
Till with the lapse of hours, his lapse goes by. 
Belonging to the “ genus irritabile ;” 
His whims and fancies are visci mirabile; 
With one the wind must blow from certain quarter, 
Or else his rhymes are weak as milk and water! 
Another—if the wind should blow at all, 
His loftiest flight will end but in a fall. 
One cannot write beneath the morning sun, 
No task with him is with the day begun; 
While other yet—if Sol’s bright car declines 
In vain for favor from the muses pines. 
Some bards there are who like the nightingale, 
Sing only when the shades of night prevail; 
They breathe soft strains, and warble to the moon, 
And rise to rapture at the night’s cold noon. 
Some sit in greenwood haunts, nor touch the pen— 
Save in a forest glade or shady glen ; 
With myriad-voiced Nature they commune, 
And to her melodies their harps they tune. 
Of some, though strange the story, it is said, 
They seldom write a verse—unless in bed ; 
And one there was—alas! that he is gone, 
Who never wrote without his night-cap on! 

3ut I am wandering quite too far away, 
From what I simply meant at first to say : 
That I have spent a weary afternoon— 
In fruitless efforts to address the Moon, 
And Love, and Nancy, and The Death of Time, 
To sing in lofty and enduring rhyme: 
That be the matter what it may, my Muse 
To aid me in my efforts doth refuse ; 
And I at last fling pen and paper by, 
And put you off with this Apology ! 


REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST. 


NUMBER ONE. 


[May, 





ORIONIS. 


Wepnespay arrived, our promised holiday, and a more joyous 
group never danced on the green sward, or wooed the woodland 
nymphs, than were we all that day. The earth was so sunny, so 
witchingly beautiful, spread out in its autumnal garb of light and 


sadness ! 


I was sallying out, with my bonnet and a volume of the 
inimitable Wordsworth in my hand, in search of Clare Benton, 
whom I had determined to carry with me to a favorite nook of ours, 


half a mile thence, for a literary entertainment. 


“Whither bound, whither bound, bookworm ?” shouted a dozen 
voices. “Do you know we all go to the Maple Grove this afternoon 
for singing, games, refreshments, and a thousand such nice things 
that we poor school girls do not meet with every day ?” 


‘Is the company large, or select ?” 


“ Both! 


We all go from this region, teachers and pupils; and 
moreover, we shall be joined by a small party of gentlemen, the élite, 


you understand. There will be at least forty or fifty.” 


“Too many by far! 


Is Clare Benton to be one of the number ?”’ 
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“Clare Benton! no indeed,” exclaimed the foremost of the group, 
with a pretty aristocratic toss of her fine head. ‘‘ Miss Benton is 
decidedly too much of a sentimentalist—too freezingly dignified— 
too x 

“ Hush! hush! Laura, tell me frankly, does Clare Benton know 
of this pastime, and has she been invited to share its amusements ?” 

“Indeed, Miss Morton, you are peculiarly sensitive this morning! 
Frankly then, Miss Benton has not, and I dare affirm, will not receive 
any invitation to that effect.” 

“Thank you, Laura. You have left me the warmest heart, and the 
noblest spirit that our seminary can boast. May your excursion 
prove a happy one,” and I turned away. 

“ But Emma! Emma Morton! Yow will join us,” again shouted 
a chorus of voices.” 

“Impossible! I spend the afternoon with Miss Benton,” and I 
passed on. My heart was touched by Laura’s heartless allusion to 
Clare, and as | entered the little by-path leading to her cottage resi- 
dence, feelings of bitterness sprang up in my heart, that she, the 
gifted and beautiful should be the innocent victim of pride and envy. 

And who was Clare Benton? A sweet, diffident girl of seven- 
teen summers, whose brief existence had been one continued series 
of afflictions, until she stood a subdued and isolated being, cast forth 
like “ ocean’s weed uptorn,” with sensibilities rendered morbid by 
those very misfortunes which had ennobled and matured her young 
and lofty spirit. Generous, talented, accomplished! but why eulo- 
gize the departed? She sought no encomiums while living, why 
lavish them on the dead? ‘Twenty seasons have the wild flowers 
bloomed and faded above her quiet resting place, and as many au- 
tumns chanted their mournful requiems through the sweeping willows 
that surround her dust. 

Slowly I wended my way onward, for scarce could the rich charms 
of nature, whose laughing beauty a little before had filled my whole 
soul with gladness—banish the feelings of sadness that had crept into 
my heart. Yet how majestically rose, on either side, those stately 
forest trees, waving their brawny arms half playfully, half solemnly, 
while the heavy masses of dense foliage lay gleaming in the bright 
sunshine, lifting their light leaves sportively to the fitful breeze. 
Mossy banks were there—trailing evergreens—ivy-wreathed stones ; 
while here and there a few pale flowers nestled beneath the pendant 
under brush. Oh! very, very beautiful was that woodland glen, and 
its quiet loveliness fell so soothingly upon my spirit, that ere | reached 
the residence of Clare, my step was quicker, and my heart lighter 
than for many a long month. 

Our intimacy rendered ceremony superfluous, and crossing the 
portico still shaded by creeping woodbines, I proceeded directly to 

her apartment. As I entered, Clare was standing by an open win- 
dow, overlooking a luxuriant growth of shrubbery beyond which the 
beauties of a Hudson scenery extended as far as the eye could reach. 
Her simple mourning dress and elegant figure formed a touchin 
contrast to the gaudy finery I had just left. Never have I beheld a 
being so exquisitely lovely as was Clare Benton at that moment. I 
could not describe her if I would. Hers wes not the beauty to 
VOL. J. 14 
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dazzle, but as you gazed into her deep blue eyes, and watched the 
eloquent blood now glowing and now paling in her soft cheek, you 
felt that the countenance was but the mirror of a pure and generous 
soul, From an ivory casket of antique workmanship, she was raising 
a long flaxen ringlet of such strange beauty, that as wave after wave 
fell in the sunlight, until the entire ringlet swayed to the breeze, an 
exclamation of delight and surprise burst involuntarily from my lips. 
As ever, a sweet smile was my welcome ; but my heart smote me for 
my thoughtless intrusion, for her long lashes were drooping with re- 
cent tears, and I knew her spirit yearned for its own secret com- 
munion. 

“ Nay, nay, Emma!” said the sweet Clare, as, perceiving my em- 
barrassment, she advanced, and drew me toward the time-worn sofa 
that graced her humble apartment. ‘ You never intrude, but I had 
not dared to hope that Emma Morton would turn from this day’s fes- 
tivities to bless the desolate, and, as you see, was whiling away the 
hours in sad_employ. I was living over again the dreary past,” she 
continued, raising again the beautiful tress, and as she did so, a truant 
tear fell upon the silken curl, reflecting back a thousand hues, as, 
kissed by the sunbeams, it quivered and trembled in its soft resting place. 

¢ To the gay and thoughtless such a review might appear weak 
and puerile, but when pained by the coldness, and disgusted with the 
folly of the world, I love to recall those sunny seasons of childhood, 
when deceit and suspicion were alike unknowr.” As she proceeded 
her mild eye rested upon my face so tenderly and mournfully, that 
despite every effort of self-control, I sobbed aloud. 

“ Emma, dear Emma!” murmured the lovely orphan, twining her 
arms fondly about my neck, “ I did not intend to infect you with the 
least portion of that sadness which oppresses me. My heart has so 
long been unaccustomed to sympathy like yours, that it pains me far 
more than the scorn and neglect with which suffering has rendered 
me familiar. But I have not told you of the ringlet, dearest!” and 
as she spoke her sweet, tremulous voice resumed its wonted firm- 
ness. ‘ It was a beautiful summer morning, a short time preyious to 
the death of my dear, dear mother, that we wandered from the par- 
lor to the arbor, where she was accustomed to ply the needle, while, 
seated at her feet, | read aloud. 

“ See, mama, see!’’ shouted sister Lucy, bounding through the 
flowers to my mother’s side, holding in her dimpled hand this little 
tress, poised triumphantly above her own curly head, “is not this 
what brother Ned calls golden hair ?” 

To catch the glossy ringlet from my sister’s grasp, to press it pas- 
sionately to her lips, and the next moment burst into deep and audible 
sobs, was her only reply. Poor little Lucy! she had never seen her 
mother weep before, and her little heart was almost broken that she 
should have caused her so much grief. Drawing timidly toward her, 
my sister leaned coaxingly over her lap, fixed her large dark eyes 
upon her face, full of painful surprise and childish sympathy, occasion- 
ally turning them toward myself, as if wondering why I did not weep 
too. But I had not then learned the secret mysteries of subdued 
sufferings, and could not conceive how so slight an event could so 
distress my mother. Gradually her sobbings became less violent, and 
taking Lucy in her arms, she spoke to her of the ringlet. “It is a 
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memento, my child,” said she, “ and she whose fair head it once 
adorned, sleeps now beneath the rose trees of the kirk-yard. Oh! 
she was my idol, my first born, and manya long hour have | satin this 
same arbor wreathing the spring violets mid her flowing tresses. This 
she gave me when she was dying, Lucy, and I can never look upon 
its silken beauty without feeling all that bitterness of spirit that 
crushed my doating heart at her death.” 

Never shall I forget my childish solving of my mother’s grief, but 
often since have I experienced that peculiar magic of thought so beau- 
tifully expressed by the erring poet: 


“Which out of things familiar, undesigned 
When least we dream’d of such, calls up to view 
The spectres which no exorcism can bind 
The cold—the changed—perchance the dead—anew.” 


Curious and wonderful power! sweeping over us like the chainless 
wind, of which we can tell neither ‘“‘ whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth.” It may have been a passing word—a touching strain of 
some old ballad—the fitful smile of a familiar face—or the soft 
cadence of childhood’s glee upon the sunset breeze, which carry us 
back through long years, each an existence in itself, to scenes almost 
forgotten, recalling images which had well-nigh faded from the heaft’s 
deserted nook. 

“ Will you look for a moment into my sanctum sanctorum of 
friendship’s offerings,” continued Clare, drawing toward us the little 
casket which bad been lain aside at my entrance. ‘ Would you learn 
the history of these cherished gems? Bear with me and listen. Do 
you see this faded flower? It dropped from the leaves of an Annual, 
where it had lain for years forgotten, while she, the beautiful and 
good who placed it there, slumbers ‘ where the weary are at rest.’ 
Oh! I see her now, as when she gathered the dewy offering, and 
placed it just above the mournfully prophetic words of her favorite 
Hemans. 

“ When will ye think of me, kind friends, 
When will ye think of me? 
When the rose of the rich midsummer time 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime ; 
When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, 


From the walks where my footsteps no more may tread, 
Then let it be!” 


“ Do you mark that simple ring enclosing flaxen hair? I cannot 
tell you of her. She was so fair, and affectionate, and gentle. Des- 
titute of sisters, we sought in each other what destiny had denied; 
and unlike as we were in every antipathy and prepossession, yet my 
passionate nature was ever subdued by her gentle forbearance, and 
swayed by her mild counsels. She died at length; yea, glided from 
existence as the pale star fades before the morning’s dawn. O! it 
was a sad, yet beautiful sight, to see that young creature day by day, 
with her hands folded meekly upon her breast, and her mild eye 
raised to heaven, as if in patient longing for her summons home. I 
did not see her die—I could not; but they tell me my name was 
mingled with her latest breath, and this little token was her dying 
behest. Dol love it, think you? Ay! till I meet her where partings 
are unknown !” 
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“You are looking at that curiously-embossed case. I might tell 
you of a proud form, a noble and daring soul, scorning vice far more 
than death—my brother—the last of my father’s sons, The iron grasp 
of penury was upon his orphaned sisters, and he sought the sea, to 
bring back, as he said, gold and silver, pearls and gems, such as never 
decked the imperial nobles of the East. I might tell you of tearful 
eyes—of bursting hearts—of long, long months of anguish and 
despair, until the fatal letter came, saying he had passed away, for- 
getting the agonies of death in his firm reliance upon a Saviour’s 
promise. He had sent back tokens of dying remembrance—this was 
mine! and oh! its power. But one glance, and the broad ocean, 
and the blue, boundless heavens are before me—the hushed murmuring 
of seamen’s devotions—the low broken dirge, dust to dust—the low- 
ering of a shrouded form into the briny deep—the ocean’s ripple, as 
it sinks down, down amid caves of amber and coral reefs.” 

“Enough! shut the casket! My mother’s gift is there, my father’s 
too—my sweet sisters—above whose early grave the willow weeps. 
I cannot tell you of them now; my heart would break, for many a 
year has passed since I have dared to look upon them thus. Yet 
fraught as they are with sadness, the wealth of Indias could not pur- 
ope them, and if there is aught which will remain dear to me, when 

Id age entombs the heart’s affections—it will be these cherished and 
precious remembrances of the departed.” c. 8 Ww. 

Neuw-Hampshire. 


SONNETS. 


BENJ 4 


I. 

Wuew in the silence of the grave I sleep, 

When on my brow the valley-clod is prest, 

And life’s warm current frozen in my breast, 
Ah, who for me will turn aside and weep ? 
Ww ill any one my memory fondly keep? 

Will any say, “ Would that ‘A had not died,” 
He whom we loved with love so pure and deep, 

That e’en in death it could not all subside ? 
Let me delude my fancy with the dream 

That such there may be, that not undeplored 
I shall sink down beneath Oblivion’s stream, 

But that some heart my name and fame may hoard, 
Like treasures for a season—though at last 
Mingled they be with the forgotten past. 


Il. 


Seek for high conquest! let there be a strife 
For what is just and noble in thy soul; 
Never submit to Error’s stern control, 

But follow the commander Truta through life. 

Not by the rattling drum, the screaming fife, 
The clanging trumpet, are his soldiers led ; 

Not with fierce passion are their bosoms rife; 
No field encumbered with the ghastly dead, 

No smoking city tells how sword and fire 
Have scattered ruin, misery, despair ; 

But his small army march in sileuce where 

Smile joy and plenty, and to Heaven aspire 

Glad hymns of freedom, such as filled the air 

When Israel’s rescue rang from Miriam’s golden lyre. 


New-York, March 13, 1842. 
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THE WANDERER, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE MSS. OF AN ITALIAN MONK. 


BY D. A. CHITTENDEN. 


“On the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer.”—Byron. 


FRAGMENT SECOND. 


GentTLy as falls the veil of an eastern maiden at the sight of her 
lover, now hiding, now revealing the beauty that is beneath, as the 
light air wantons with its folds, until it sinks to rest, and all is hidden ; 
thus gently fall the shadows of evening over the face of the waters. 
The rosy blush of twilight fades from the sky and sea, and Night 
draws her sable curtains around Nature’s dreamy couch. But the dark- 
ness that envelopes us, however sombre its hue, is bright as mid-day 
contrasted with the gloom of the spirit that parts forever from its na- 
tive land. The novelty of the scene has passed, the excitement of 
the farewell is over, and the pulse that hath throbbed wildly thragugh 
the day, sinks back at eve to its dull, measured beat. Hope that®ath 
flung her rainbow o’er the storm, fades with the fading light; and 
through the gloom and stillness of the mind, the stars of memory rise 
with startling power. We miss the blazing hearth, the gathered 
group, the merry laugh or gentle song, the whispered greeting and 
the kind ‘ good night ;’ and our hearts yearn for them. Each,tender 
thought, each cherished form, each kindly word, each hallowed asso- 
ciation and pleasing memory glides before us like a train of spectres 
whispering of the past. It is the hour that we have unconsciously 
set apart through life for the exercise of our most holy affections. In 
it, we have sought the bower of love and interchanged our vows, and 
in it, we have lingered near the graves of the departed, to hold com- 
munion with the silent dead. But now the scene hath changed! 
The bower of the maiden is lonely, and the blossoms faded on the 
tomb! The maiden and the marble are there, but the lover and 
mourner are gone. The wail of the night-wind comes o’er us like 
the murmuring of spirits, and we pine with a sense of loneliness that 
We cannot cast aside. * ad * * * Before me, like a 
beautiful maiden arrayed in her sunny robes, and decked with jewels, 
are the marble walls of Florence. The silvery moonbeams rest on 
dome and tower, and bathe, with mellow light, the rich sculpture that 
adorns them, while the gilt spires of the churches gleam like blazing 
stars. Her palaces are filled with the young and the beautiful, and 
from orange groves and citron bowers, floats out the voice of the lute 
and song. Her streets are deserted, for like a fond mother she giveth 
to each of her children a place of rest; but for me there is no place! 
The very mendicants of Florence sleep and dream of wealth, while a 
prince of Venice wanders houseless here. 

I stand upon the “ Lung Arno,” but its beautiful sculpture delights 
me not. I am weary, and faint, and chill; the pulse of life but 
feebly throbs within me, and even hope is dead. Why should I lin- 
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ger on? The waves of the Arno roll tranquilly beneath me; will 
they not roll as calmly over me when I am gone! I have taken life, 
and mine is forfeited, may I not pay the debt? ’T is but a plunge, 
and the red bond is cancelled! It shall be done !—But, ah! what is 
that? It is the form of Zuleika, and her sad look forbids the deed! 
I dare not take my life, for a spirit within whispers, “‘ Thy destiny is 
not yet accomplished; thou hast sinned and must suffer. On! 
On!” . ° . ° 

I stand amid the ruins of the Eternal City, and gaze with awe upon 
the fallen monuments of her former greatness. Triumphal arches 
raised to perpetuate forgotten victories; magnificent temples reared 
to Deities now unknown; splendid palaces, now desolate, whose 
crumbling columns attest the skill of the artist, are around me on 
every hand. Here, as ina mighty tomb, are strangely bleuded the 
emblems of man’s power and pride with his littleness end. I tread 
the ruins of the Coliseum, and gaze upon the broken seats once filled 
by the kings of the earth, by the beautiful and noble of every land. 
The hand of Time hath shifted the scene, and the gorgeous pageant 
has passed. ‘The asp coils itself in the seat of senators, and the vul- 
ture broods in the place of kings. The grass bird hath built her nest 
wh the stern gladiator strove, and wild flowers wave over the 
plaée where repose the multitude who gazed upon the fearful strife. 
‘fhe Council chamber is deserted. The echo of the Forum will never 
again waken at the voice of Eloquence. A spirit of loneliness and 
desolation pervades the scenes. 1 seem to be standing by the side of 
the mighty dead, and gazing upon the proud smile that rests upon his 
marble'lip, and beholding the regal beauty that bespeaks the conqueror 
of nations. Rome the mighty is no more! but a halo of glory rests 
upon, and sanctifies her ashes! What though her sons are cravens, 
the sons of strangers come from far to pay their homage at her tomb, 
and to mourn amid the beauty that remains, the majesty that hath de- 
parted. Amid scenes so congenial, I would fain linger, but Conscience 
wakens, and I may not stay. . : x . 

* * * * * * * 

Long years have passed, and yet is my destiny unfujfilled—the 
curse unremoved. In every land, and beneath every sky, I have 
sought for rest, and found it not. Amid the frozen forests of Siberia, 
I have toiled and suffered, that in the woes of the present I might for- 
get the past; but the everlasting snows that surrounded me, could not 
quench the fire of remorse kindled within, or the sufferings I endured 
banish grief. I have stood upon the Alps and the Appenines; and 
have chased the chamois amid the glaciers of Switzerland. I have 
leaped chasms that the boldest hunter dared not attempt, and stood 
upon precipices that he trembled but to view! I have hunted the 
lion in the jungles of India; and bearded the chafed tiger till he 
quailed before the glance of one less fearless than himself. I have 
spread my couch by the den of the cicatrice, and waked with the 
capella hissing in my ear. I have borne the standard of battle into 
the midst of the foe, and done deeds which those only may do who 
regard not life. The shot passed harmless, and the edge of the sabre 
was blunted. My name was upon the lips of others, and the guer- 
don of the soldier was mine—but it was not fame I sought. 1 have 
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wreathed the turban around my brow, and spurred my charger across 
the burning sands of Arabia in quest of death; yet it came not. 
The breath of the simoon was hushed before me, and the desert 
gushed with fountains. The Bedouin forgot his nature, and threw 
up the point of his lance as I rushed madly upon it, and divided his 
last milk with me, that I might not perish. I have watched beside 
the couch of the dying, and wiped the death damps from the brow of 
the plague-stricken. I have robed the dead in the habiliments of the 
grave, and caught upon my flushed cheek the pestilential breath of 
the living. The Angel of Death saw me, and laughed in derision, as 
he spread his dark wing and flew by. I may not die. I must still 
“on!” 

I have done pilgrimage to the holy land, and told my beads in its 
most sacred places. I have uncovered myself at the tombs of the 
prophets, and put off my shoes at the door of the sepulchre. I have 
done penance in Gethsemane, bathed my brows with the night dews 
of Olivet, and made full confession to the monks of Calvary. My 
penance brought no remission. The night dews could not cool the 
fever of my brow, nor the monk pardon the dark crimes of the soul. 
The murmured forgiveness died on his lips unspoken, and the bless- 
ing changed to a stifled curse. . 

I have sought forgetfulness beneath the gaze of beauty. I Lave 
wreathed my lip in smiles, and restrung my lyre for a song of love 
and joy. 1 bowed before the magic loveliness of Circassia’s daugh- 
ters, and gazed into the dark eye of the Georgian. I twined flowers 
amid the braided locks of the Grecian girl, and joined the light volers 
of the Spanish maiden. The honied word fell idly from me, for the 
heart was not there, and the smile that lit the lip, illumined not the 
breast. There is no eye that can fix the wandering glance of mine, 
no voice that can thrill my spirit, no image that can take the place of 
her who is lost to me forever. The soft tones of strangers fall coldly 
on my ear, and the songs they sing cannot dispel my gloom or soothe 
my wo. There is no Lethe here! no fount of forgetfulness but the 
tide of Death! * * * Alas! why cannot the weary die, the lonely 
pass away, and the happy remain! The lovely and the cherished 
are no more. They went forth with weeping to leave so fair a world, 
and yet I am spared, a blighted being, a tree that the lightning hath 
riven still green, when*nobler ones are low. Death and Happiness! 
the dread and sought of man—the terror and the joy! Alike ye flee 
from the embrace of those who woo ye, visiting those only who seek 
ye not. I have sought ye both in vain. I have wandered far to pre- 
serve an existence which hath been a burden for years, and now I 
will return. I will visit the places that I once loved, and behold the 
friends that I cherished, and then die. Perchance beyond the grave 
I may yet find rest. 

How pleasant to the eye of the returning one is the first glimpse 
of his native land! He may have wandered far and long! He may 
have made him a home in other climes, and have gathered around 
him there all the blessings and enjoyments of life, until the place of 
his infancy is almost forgotten; yet when he turns his step towards 
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it, and sees its spires and turrets rising in the distance, he will rejoice, 
and feel that it is still his home. The years that have glided noise- 
lessly away, will pass as silently from his mind; and as he beholds 
the places where he roved in his childhood, the scenes of his early 
life will pass in review before him, and forgotten incidents spring up 
with the vividness of yesterday. Friends, whose very names had 
faded from memory, will rise to claim a thought and give him wel- 
come. Even I, who sought only a grave in Venice, rejoiced to see 
her stand once more before me, as proudly as of old. I forgot the 
years that had rolled away in sorrow since I left, and remembered 
only the joys of my youth. I felt with the unfortunate Foscari, thet 
“a Venitian grave was better than a foreign home. . " 
I have visited the halls of my Father, but they have passed into ie 
hands. I have strolled through the apartments I could once com- 
mand, and found none to greet me. In the private closet of my stern 
parent, a beautiful girl was at play, and the low voice of a woman 
greeted my ear as she joined the gambols of her child. Every thing 
has changed, save the old portraits upon the walls, and they frown 
sternly on me, as if they would curse the degenerate son that had 
disgraced their line, and stained an escutcheon that for centuries had 
oe untarnished. Before me, dressed in his regal garb, with the 
ducal coronet upon his brow, is the founder of our line. For six cen- 
turies has that old portrait hung in its massive frame, and smiled to 
see the niches on either hand filled up with brave sons and fair daugh- 
ters. Now the smile hath faded, and he frowns upon the unworthy 
son who stands as a stranger before him. But there is another one 
whose pale sad face I cannot look upon. It is the picture of my 
mother! How fondly beams that deep blue eye upon me as I gaze 
on it. As fondly did it rest its glances on me when I slumbered on 
her arm, and her fair hand lay upon my brow, while she breathed her 
dying blessing. And I! wretch that I am, have lived to curse the 
hour that gave me existence! 

Gracious God! and is this the end of human vengeance! A noble 
name extinct, or worse than that, disgraced by one who should have 
kept it bright! A father banished from his lovely home, his proud 
name gone, his aged form borne down by sorrow to a nameless grave ! 
Myself an outlaw in the halls of my ancestors, and even those halls 
another’s! And yet worse! the curse of blood still resting on my 
soul. Alas! my murdered foeman. Would to God that ‘L were 
sleeping quietly in thy place, and thou the happy bridegroom of the 
cherished maid. Yet, yet lcannot die. The curse is not removed ; 
I must on! 

But where is Zuleika? I have sought for her in vain. Does she 
yet live, or hath she passed away as the beautiful ever pass from this 
blighting world? I have mingled with the masks of the nobles, but 
she was not there. I have sought amid the resting places of the dead 
for her name, and found it not! I dare not ask lest I reveal myself, 
and yet | seek on, in weariness of heart, some clue of her or 
anine | * * * * * * 

I have seen her! asshe knelt—where the Palmer did—at the foot 
of the high altar of ‘‘ San Pietro,” and offered up her orisons for the 
calm repose of the dead. The sunset streamed through the deep 
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rial window on her pale high brow, and cast its stained light upon 
the white robe of her noviciate, till she seemed an angel of glory 
that had rested for a moment on its passage through this world, to pay 
homage at an earthly shrine. Years have passed over her, as passes 
the breath of summer over flowers, paling but’ purifying them. The 
bloom of her cheek is gone, and her once exquisite form has lost its 
fulness ; the fire of her eye is dimmed, and the rich lip is paler than 
before. The beauty has less of earth, and more of heaven about it. 
She knelt before the altar, and as she raised her dewy eyes upward, 
and the tears trembled on her long dark lashes, while her thin trans- 
parent hand clasped the golden crucifix upon her bosom, as if it had 
power to still the tumult within, I thought I had never seeu aught so 
exceedingly lovely. But my feelings changed, as in the deep fervor 
of the prayer she murmured the name of my adversary, and asked 
forgiveness for his murderer. Little did she deem that that murderer 
stood almost at her side, that her voice came o’er his soul like long-re- 
membered music with soothing and healing power. A sigh involun- 
tarily escaped me. She started up, and with a slight cry advanced 
to my side. Oureyes met. I stood spell-bound, bereft of the power 
to speak or to move. Carefully did she scan my features, and then 
with a mournful shake of the head passed on, without a smile, a womd, 
or a single token of recognition. She is gone; the vision -is fled; 
the dream is broken! ‘Time and grief have changed me until even 
she knew me not. I turned away and sought in the solitude of my 
chamber relief even in tears. I knew that I was forgiven, and that 
guilty as | was, my memory was still cherished by her | loved. She 
might yet be mine, and amid the forests of the western world, with 
nought to remind us of the past, we might yet be happy. A load 
was taken from my soul, and as I threw myself upon my couch, how 
sweet were the dreams of the future! Alas! they were but dreams! 





The bells of the Convent of “ Sacra Mater” rang forth a merry 
peal as for a noble bridal. The gondolas of the wealthy swept past 
filled with those who, like myself, were going to witness the ceremony. 
The splendid chapel was decked with wreaths, and a chaplet lay upon 
the altar. Though the blaze of day-light fell through the stained 
windows upon the breathless throng, yet the sacred tapers gleamed 
from their golden sticks, and the incense of a thousand censers was 
mingled with the breath of the flowers. The chime of the bells 
ceased, and the full tones of the organ swelled out in harmonious 
chords, soothing and subduing the spirit by their deep melody. Then 
came soft voices, blending with the sounds as the long train of nuns 
advanced, singing their bridal hymn, followed by the bride, whose 
snowy robes and silvery veil contrasted strangely with the sable 
dresses of her sisters. She was supported by her maidens in their 
pure white robes of their noviciate. She knelt before the altar. The 
solemn ceremony of renouncing the world and wedding heaven com- 
menced. The holy question and low response were interchanged, 
and the benediction and blessing of the Bishop rested on the bride. 
Again the soft voices of the nuns swelled out as they welcomed their 
sister to their calm retreat and holy joys. They unbound the diamond 
wreath that fastened the snowy veil, and laid it at the feet of the 
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Madonna. They raised the veil, and, gracious God! I beheld in the 
bride of the church my own Zuleika! A chill of horror ran through 
every vein. I sat as one that had been changed tostone. I saw them 
clip her dark locks, and disrobe her of her bridal dress. I saw them 
fling the sable pall over her, and heard the high mass for the dead 
repeated. Yet I spake not, stirred not! My heart was beneath that 
pall. My life was buried with her in her living grave. I turned 
away, and felt that I now was willingtodiee * * * * * 
And yet I cannot resign myself to an ignominious death, nor can I 
stay in Venice. I must away. ° , ” ° The sea 
is again before me and around me. Once more I am a wanderer, 
with the same dread voice still whispering in my ear, “ Thy destiny 
is not yet accomplished! Thou must suffer. On! on!” 


THE FOUNTAINS OF EARTH. 





BY D, a CHITTENDEN, 


Tuere are fair founts of many waters gushing, 
To cheer us on our weary way through life; 

These leap in crystal streams, while those are blushing 
With the dark, crimson hue of deadly strife; 

As if the blood of victims by it slain, 

Had given to the tide its own deep stain! 


When first upon life’s journey we are springing, 
Hope's changing stream our spirit’s thirst supplies ; 
While ever, like a bright bird that is winging 
Its way to sunny climes, our fancy flies 
Unto the Future—till at length we find 
Life’s fairest flowers unheeded, left behind ! 


Then comes the fount of Love, by roses shaded, 
As if nor wo, nor danger lurked beneath! 

But while we drink the floweret’s hue is faded, 
As fade the blossoms of a funeral wreath: 
The leaves lie scattered’round us, but each thorn 

Unseen, forever, in the heart is borne! 


Wearied with this we turn and seek the gladness 
That blushes in the winecup. ’Tis in vain! 
The mirth of wine is but eben madness, 
And Pleasure’s fountain is a fount of pain: 
Its smiles, like sunbeams on a snowy wreath, 
May cheer the eye, but all is cold beneath! 


Then springs the fount of Memory, gently stealing 
Through pleasant vales, a tranquil way along ; 

The course unknown, but for the bright revealing 
Of many a cherished scene and happy throng, 

Its power recalls the gladness of past years, 

Till Fancy’s eye is dim with Sorrow’s tears! 


There is another stream forever flowing, 
Though half unseen, beside our care-girt way ; 
Whose tranquil waters like a mirror glowing— 
Give back the light of an eternal day: 
It is the Fount of Life! alas that Pride 
Prevents our drinking from its living tide! 
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THE NARRATIVES AND TEACHINGS OF HISTORY. 





BY WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, M. D. 





THERE are two points connected with History, which make it one 
of the most interesting studies on which the mind can engage—its 
narratives and its teachings. The narratives of history lie, we might 
almost say, at the foundation of all other literature, for there could 
be no literature without history. 

The physical sciences may indeed seem to be excepted, as they 
are but the assemblage of ever present, ever demonstrated, ever ab- 
stract truths. The problems of mathematics, the principles of mecha- 
nics, the facts of chemistry, the laws of astronomy, are in one sense 
entirely independent of history. Truth, in all these cases, is a unit ; 
and history can never make it more nor less. The principles of the 
mechanics of Archimedes were true then, are true now, and will be 
true, centuries hence, though no history should tell of their discovery 
or use. But though in their abstract properties, physical sciences 
are independent of any narration of them, the literature which per- 
tains to them is a part and parcel of history, and could not be known 
without. A fact, is a fact, in all ages, and in every place; the tracing 
of that fact from its inception to its development, from its develop- 
ment to its results, from its results to its wide-spread influences, be- 
longs to history, and we should know nothing of the condition and 
progress of physical sciences, but for the hoarded annals of the past. 

The studies of theology.are mostly based on the narratives of his- 
tory, the history of man, first pure, then fallen, then redeemed, as 
made known in the writings of inspiration, the earliest and the most 
authentic in the world. Sweep away the historical evidences of 
revelation, and you remove the bulwarks of religion, and send man 
back to polytheism and darkness, Invalidate those testimonies, and 
you shake the faith, and weaken the hopes of the moral world. “ The 
question,” says the learned Micuae.is, “ whether the books of the 
New Testament are inspired, is not so important as the question 
whether they are genuine. The truth of our religion depends upon 
the latter, not absolutely on the former.” Dissenting somewhat from 
this broad assertion, and subscribing rather to the sentiment of his 
excellent translator, Bishop Marsu, that the proof of the truth of 
Christianity ‘“ depends on the authenticity of those writings in which 
its origin and doctrines are revealed,” we, in either case, have the 
acknowledged fact of the absolute necessity of historical testimony 
to corroborate and illustrate even the revelation of Jehovah. The 
many labored and erudite works of the most learned and patient 
writers on the archeology and history of the evidences of Christianity, 
and of Christianity itself, confirms our position as to its importance 
in that class of studies, embraced by the generic term of Theology. 

In fact, history throws around religion its entrenchments of truth, 
which every successive generation strengthens and confirms; and 
these outer walls of man’s learning and testimony, like the outer 
courts of the Holy Temple, keep the sacred area within from the 
spoliations of error and heathenism, 
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Poetry is so connected with the narratives of History, as to be called 
by some the mother of them, and the first records of every nation, 
must be confessed, are generally the ballads which bind up in ryth- 
matical bundles, the floating traditions of earlier times. But whether 
the parent or offspring, the connection is intimate and inseparable. 
Without History there could be no Poetry. Its themes, its metaphors, 
its imagery, its whole scenic apparatus, is drawn from the past. Its 
thrilling incidents, its stirring appeals, its daring prophecies, its spirit- 
toned warnings—where could they be obtained but from former re- 
cords? Its elegance of version, its changing metres, its classical 
polish—could the present alone, unassisted by the past, impart it ? 
The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, the Ainead of Virgil, the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata of ‘Tasso, the Lusiad of Camoens, the Paradise 
Lost of Milton, are all illustrations of this assertion. 

Even if we go back to the initial poetry of modern nations, to the 
Runic Scalds, the Gothic Bards, the Saxon Minstrelsy, the Provingal 
Troubadours ; to the times of Beowulf and Taillefer, Hanelok and 
De Léonnois, we still find that they, in all their rude stanzas, refer back 
to earlier days, draw their themes and illustrations from the annals 
of their fathers, and make tradition the nurse of Song. Nor is it 
possible that it should be otherwise. We do not say that all poetry 
is history in verse, far from it; but in all poetry, worthy of the name, 
we find constant recurrence to incidents of history, either for illustra- 
tion or embellishment. The floating facts which poetry collects are 
not arranged consecutively; they follow not in the order of chro- 
nology, but gathered here and there, and inlaid with artistical skill 
and taste, often make in poetry a beautiful Mosaic work of history. 

Classical and modern literature, in all its departments and ramifica- 
tions, equally looks up to History for its parentage ; and all the inter- 
weavings of this literature with man and society, in all its changes or 
phases, by whatever name known or recognized, are but so many 
varied pictures on the canvass of history, regrouped, retouched, mag- 
nified or diminished, but still figures on the back ground of the past. 
That which is known as the light literature of the day—novels and 
romances—is confessedly drawn from the annals of by-gone days. 
Imagination is indeed the builder, but History supplies the materials ; 
the superstructure is ideal, the foundations are broad set in the real, 
and we know that the most successful novels are those built upon the 
facts, and blending with its fiction the undoubted incidents of truth. 

The novels of Sir Walter Scott, and of James, are of this sort. 
The series of masterly historical romances by the former, and the 
use made by him of the fragments of history, have been happily 
compared to the celebrated painted window in Lincoln Cathedral, 
which was made by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass rejected 
by his master, which so excelled the production of the master, as to 
cause him to kill himself from mortification. “Sir Walter Scott in 
the same manner has used those fragments of truth which historians 
have scornfully thrown behind them, ina manner which may well 
excite their envy.”” We have to look, remarks the same writer, for 
the wars and votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for their phra- 
seology, in Old Mortality, for one half of King James in Hume, and 
for the other, in the Fortunes of Nigel. 
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In fact we may compare History and its correlatives to one of the 
old gothic abbeys of the middle ages. Outside we see gray walls 
and heavy buttresses, and towering pinnacles, wearing a solemn and 
religious aspect. But when we pass the old oaken doors and stand 
within, wonder gives place to reverence, and awe is succeeded by 
mingled sublimity and delight. We see starting around us clustered 
columns sending off the beautiful gothic arch, or groined vault; we 
look onward through long aisles from nave to transept, from choir to 
chancel, now turning with admiring gaze at an erial window, or look- 
ing upward to the manifold and delicate arches, which seem like fairy 
tracery on the roof above. Now we stop at the chapel of a king; 
here pause before the tomb of a hero ; there bend at the monument 
of a poet; and as musing on the buried greatness around, we look 
dome-ward to the hundred banners which victory has grasped from 
nearly every foe, waving to the mutations of the music-moved air, as 
it pours forth from the solemn chants of the organ-loft—it seems as 
if they also had caught the spirit of devotion within their blood-stained 
folds, and joined their rustling melody with the strains of the orches- 
tra. All that is beautiful in art, all that is ornative in nature, all that 
gives strength to mind, all that rouses the passions, and gives health- 
ful exercise to imagination, are enclosed within the minster-walls of 
History. There blend they all in one noble, lasting structure. 

The teachings of History insensibly grow out of its narratives, 
And this is its purpose, to instruct the future by the past, and hum- 
bling, solemn, fearful are its teachings. Its great and paramount 
lesson is, the transitory nature of every thing on earth. The whole 
record of antediluvian history, embracing a period of over sixteen 
hundred years, from Adam to the deluge, contains but twenty-seven 
names, twenty-three males and four females, and of one half of these 
nothing is recorded but their names, and the names of their first born. 
How humbling this view of human littleness! Swarming millions 
reduced to a few units, and the history of nearly five thousand gene- 
rations condensed into but six pages of the world’s history. Take 
another period. Of the many ages from the downfall of the Roman 
empire to the revival of learning in the fifteenth century, what is the 
history? More names indeed appear upon its records; more acts 
diversify its pages ; but it was after all a great moral and intellectual 
Sahara. The mind can find in it nothing but barrenness and sand, a 
weary, dreary waste of humanity. There is a powerful winning 
process going on in history. The chaff of the world’s myriads sink 
away before it. The great mass of men are represented by but a 
few. The dust of an entire nation, or a whole age, hardly sufficeth 
to form one hero. Yet every one of the thronging millions who had 
lived since the morning stars sang the birth hymn of creation, has 
been in himself a more wonderful history than that which is preserved. 
They were all immortal, all necessary in the machinery of life, and 
each, however humble or obscure, contributed to give character to 
the age he lived in, and the government which protected him. They 
were born, they were used, they died, is the history of individual life 
for over six thousand years. 

Cities have fared the same as individuals. Babylon, “ the glory 
of kingdoms,” “ the beauty of the Chaldee’s Excellency,” is now 
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the abode of wild beasts and doleful creatures. Dragons are in its 
pleasant palaces, and the satyrs dance upon its walls. Palmyra, the 
dwelling place of Zenobia; Nineveh, “ the exceeding great city of 
three days’ journey ;’’ Persopolis—Ecbatana—Thebes—Athens— 
where are they? The very locality of some of them is disputed, 
and Ichabod is written upon all. 

So also of nations. Many have been swept away, and their names 
only abide in history. We turn not to the old world for illustration 
of this! we find its most striking examples in the new. Copan, 
Palanqué, Uxmal and Merida, tell of a nation now extinct, leaving 
no written annals of their existence. The very language of their 
inscriptions is lost. The mysterious stones which guard like century- 
centinels its ruins, alone show forth its greatness and its fall. 

* Fallen, fallen, a silent heap; their heroes all 
Sunk in their urns. Behold the pride of power ! 


The throne of nations fallen, obscured in dust, 
Even yet majestical.” 


“Our fathers,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ find their graves in 
our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our 
survivors.” Columns, arches, pyramids—what are they but heaps of 
sand, and their epitaphs but characters written in the dust. What is 
the security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of an embalment? The 
remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind. 
His empty sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of a museum. 
The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or Time hath spared, 
Avarice now consumeth. ‘‘ Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is 
sold for balsams. Such are some of the teachings of History. It 
stands as the head-stone at the grave of the past; its inscriptions are 
but the epitaphs of the departed. 


1! BRING THEE BACK NOR GEMS NOR GOLD. 


I srinc thee back nor gems nor gold, 
From shores beyond the sea; 

The love I offered thee of old, 
Again I bring to thee; 

A heart that has not yet grown cold- 
My only gift can be. 


I bear not from the field of fame 
A wreath upon my brow; 

And shall I own the blush of shame, 
Or boldly dare avow 

My early, undistinguished name— 
{s just as humble now. 


Time has but taught me to deride 
The boast of Learning high, 
And Wealth and Fame, though both denied 
Shall never cause a sigh 
Too well contented, by thy side— 
Unknown to live and die! 
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ConJEcTURES AND RESEARCHES CONCERNING THE Love, Mapness anv Imprison- 
MENT OF TorquaTto Tasso. By Ricuarp Henry Wixpe. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 234, 
270. New-York: Alex. V. Blake. 


We tender our acknowledgments to the Hon. Mr. Wixpe for a copy of this work, 
which we have read with great pleasure, and an interest not infrequently bordering on 
the intense. The production of such a work of literary research—apart from the inte- 
rest which belongs to any thing concerning the immortal Tasso—is alike honorable to 
the talents of the author, and to the literature of the country and of the age in which 
he lives. The ‘ questio vexata” of Tasso’s infelicity, has given rise to almost endless 
speculations and conjectures. It has been a theme of grave and serious discussion for 
generations past, and until the appearance of Mr. Witpe’s work, the scholar, and the 
reader curious in the history of the melancholy Tasso, were obliged to grope their 
way through dark labyrinths of conflicting opinions constructed by the skill and in- 
genuity of the rival biographers and commentators, Manso, Serass1, Rostn1, Mura- 
ror, and others, who were, at the best, but partial historians, prejudiced either for or 
against the unhappy subject of their records. The literary world will therefore con- 
gratulate themselves and Mr. Witpe upon the masterly manner in which he has un- 
ravelled the tangled skein of Tasso’s history, and given us a satisfactory explanation 
of those points of mystery in his life, which have hitherto been stumbling blocks to 
the public curiosity. The minute investigation, the careful, circumstantial scrutiny 
which, in these volumes, are brought to bear upon the subject, are worthy of all praise, 
and exhibit astonishing industry and patience, in connection with powers of analysis 
and elucidation which we are sure no common mind could have exercised. 

Mr. Wixpe has looked with a microscopic eye into the merits of this long mooted 
point, and by arigid and laborious comparison of circumstances, apparently trivial in 
themselves, and especially by a close investigation of the testimony of the poet him- 
self, he has succeeded in demonstrating, to the quieting of further conjecture, in our 
ow mind at least, the causes of Tasso’s unhappiness and hisimprisonment. Our 
limits forbid an analysis of Mr. Witpe’s labored argument. We can simply present, 
in a few words, its progress and result. 

Tasso first loved a noble dame by the name of Laura. The disputes as to what 
Laura this was, are settled by conclusive evidence that it was Laura Peparara of Man- 
tua. This affection was extinguished by a passionate attachment to the beautiful 
Princess Leonora or Este, the younger sister of ALpHonso, Duke of Ferrara, whu 
was the friend and patron of Tasso. This love, on account of the high rank of the 
lady, was concealed, save from herself, who was neither ignorant of its existence, nor 
indifferent to the affection of the poet lover. Torquato was a favorite with the Duke 
and the sisters; and to conceal his love for Leonora, he usually wrote his sonnets and 
poems intended for her, with false inscriptions, and often inscribed them to the elder 
and married sister, the Duchess of Urbino. About this time Tasso’s spirits were much 
depressed by a conspiracy of his rivals in song, to detract from his reputation. The 
great object of their obloquy was his unfortunate work Jerusalem, and the attacks on 
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this by its critics, and the heresy which the church alleged it contained, were long the 
painful sources of disquietude and unhappiness to the poet. His disquietude was in- 
creased by the treachery of his friend and confidant Mapaxé, who disclosed secrets to 
the Duke which drew upon the unfortunate poet his ill-will and anger. 

Tasso at length grew melancholy, and distrustful of those around him, especially the 
servants of the Duke, and finally drew a knife on one of them in the apartments of the 
Duchess of Urbino. For this he was arrested and thrown into prison by ALPuonso, 
who alleged that it was more to cure his troubled mind, than to punish him for the act 
which resulted from his suspicious temperament. 

The subsequent progress of the infelicity of Tasso is deeply interesting, and would 
have been far more so, had the able author given us more of the poet’s history, rather 
than such copious extracts from his letters, written from Sant’ Anna, where he was 
confined, the object of which however—to prove Tasso’s sanity during that confine- 
ment—is well accomplished. 

The great result of these investigations, is the conviction that the Duke of Ferrara, 
becoming aware of the love of Tasso for his sister, and perhaps of the project of a 
secret marriage, to conceal and punish the folly, suggested the poet’s madness, and sub- 
jected him to confinement ostensibly for the cure of his complaint. When at length he 
was induced to restore him to favor at court, Tasso, accustomed to obey the will of the 
Duke with almost superstitious exactness, having again offended him, according to his 
own explanation of his conduct, “ feigned madness by command of the Duke, and 
committed excesses to win his favor.” On the point of this affected insanity, Mr. 
Wipe remarks: 


“ After all, however, affected insanity might appear to the Duke a just, and not dis- 
proportionate punishment for the temerity of plighted vows, or the project of a secret 
marriage, and the mind would fain escape by this unsupported conjecture, from conclu- 
sions derogatory to the fame of the poet, and the honor of Leonora.” 


Mr. Wixpe enters into a detailed and perhaps too diffuse an investigation of the na- 
ture of Tasso’s melancholy, which was indeed, a disease, and towards the close of 
1581 assumed a form which seemed, at least, like madness. He believed himself be- 
witehed, and was troubled with supernatural visitations. He was in desperate health 
and utter melancholy. Mr. Witpe’s opinion is, that these phantasms were due to the 
state of his health, and did not impair his intellect, and to this opinion, from the evi- 
dence adduced, we think the intelligent reader will fully assent. 

Poor Tasso! He was the victim of misfortune—the victim of an unhappy love! 
During the nine years which elapsed between his release from prison, and his release 
from earth, he lived “‘ reputed wise in all manner of wisdom, save only the worldly.” 

Mr. Witpe’s work is an elegant trophy of literature, and will add to his laurels. He 
closes his labors with the expressive direction of Michael Angelo—“ The statue is in 
the marble, seek it there, and you will find it.” Reader! would you learn the truth of 
Tasso’s infelicity? Seek it in these ‘ Researches.” We commend the volumes to the 
attentive perusal of every bibliographer. 


Tue Wortp or Lonpon. Blackwood’s Magazine. 1841.* 


Passinc over the interesting discussion of several topics by the writer in Blackwood, 
we notice the industry of London. This is another feature which cannot fail to strike 
the most superficial observer. It becomes evident to his every sense. The city-world 
is indeed a beehive on a grand scale, where the workers are the great majority, and the 
idlers or drones the exceptions to the general rule. 





* Continued from page 52. 
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“ The hum of industrial thousands never ceases from this mighty hive; the vast 
majority of our population hold, with Crusve, that ‘ the whole world is in motion, roll- 
ing round and round; all the creatures of God—heavenly bodies and earthly—are busy 
and diligent ; why should we be idle? there are no drones in the world but men, where- 
fore should we be of that number?’ London has her drones, no doubt, but she has her 
thousands upon thousands of busy bees also.” 


The children of the lower and working classes are subject to labor, and inured to 
business almost from their infancy. They are men in their actions from the age of six 
or seven, and oftentimes at a more precocious period. 


“Their ideas run solely upon money, and money matters. They talk familiarly of 
‘ browns,’ ‘joeys,’ ‘ tanners,’ and ‘ bobs,’ by which you are to understand current 
coins of the realm. Their ambition is to go to place as errand boys as soon as they are 
breeched, and to get ‘ five bob’ a-week and their ‘ wittles.’” 


_ London industry is exhibited at all hours. Day hardly ceases in the great Babylon, 
If we define day as the period of toil. 


“ Nocturno versantur manu—versantur diurno.” 


The roads around the metropolis, and the river, are scenes of activity and bustle from 
midnight, swarmed by the thousands who, at the first blush of morning, are in the city 
with their endless variety, and inconceivable quantities of fish, flesh and fowl, vegeta- 
bles and fruits, for the consumption of the coming day. Covent Garden, Smithfield, 
Newgate, and all the minor markets, are stocked during the “small hours” of the night 
and morning. Brief time indeed is the mighty tide of human life and toil stayed in 
London! 


“* Every class is pervaded by the all-powerful spirit of labor; for all are stimulated 
and driven on by their necessities; and not only by their necessities, but by the cer- 
tainty of their reward; industry is stimulated and kept alive by hope and fear; nor is 
there any difference between classes apparently widely removed from each other in this 
respect; the great lawyer works from twelve to sixteen hours a-day, the Spitafields 
weaver does no more; the royal academician plies his pencil, and the banker’s clerk 
his pen, from ten till four; the oom sits all day long in his carriage, and the cos- 
termonger in his cart; we are all laboring men, and the only difference between us is in 
the amount of our weekly wages.” 


Another characteristic of London life on which the writer descants, is the “ vast 
amount of comfort scattered profusely among nearly every class of the redundant 
population.” This is exhibited in the modes of living, and in the appearance of the 
dwelling houses, externally and internally, of the various classes. There, in general, 
every thing is promotive of comfort. This is a feature well worthy our imitation. A 
pleasant illustration of London comfort on a Sunday is thus given; the scene is laid 
at dinner time in the vicinity of a baker’s shop in a “ low neighborhood.” 


“Take up a position somewhere in the Tower Hamlets, the Borough, or the fag-end 
of Westminster, where every house contains two or more families on a floor. The 
crowd gathering at the corner awaits the opening of the baker’s. As soon as the clock* 
strikes une, behold a general rush to the common Sabbath kitchen of the neighborhood, 
whence each soon issues, bearing in both hands the substantial and savory viands, 
sending forth those ‘ Sahean odors’ introduced very happily by John Milton in his 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ Regard that athletic Irishman in the fustian suit, holding up a huge 
junk of beef, perched on a little tripod, and garnished all round with baked ’tatoes 
screeching hot. Pat is evidently looking out for somebody to dine with him. He is 
naturally hospitable; and proud, besides, that he is able to offer share of such a dinner. 
Soon he fastens his keen eye on a fellow-countryman rubbing himself against a post 
at the opposite corner. ‘ Hirroo, Mike, my jewel, dine with me to-day; see, I’ve an 
illigant roasted beef and tatees !’—‘ Glory to your sowl, Pat,’ replies the other, ‘ that’s 
the very same dinner I have meself, by japers! barrin’ the beef, and with a hearty 
laugh away they go together. That poor widow, attended by two little girls decently 
clad in black, has but scanty provision for them—a couple of sheep’s hearts, eked out 
by a little batter pudding in the bottom of the baking dish. Now they come crowdin 
one on the heels of another; shoulders, legs, and loins of mutton; rumps, jumps, an 
sirloins of beef; fillets of veal, with their dear relation, ham; pies of every pattern; 
pigs and potatoes; not a splash, hash, or stew, to be seen in the collection—all solid, 
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substantial, old English viands, and no mistake! Now doth the pot-boy issue forth, 
bending beneath the weight of the troughs in which his pots are carefully arranged, and 
which he carries longitudinally by handles affixed to the upper surfaces. Like Asop, 
his load lighteneth as he journeyeth along.” 


Another prominent feature of London life is the competition which exists in every 
condition, and which gives the city its preéminence in business and life over the coun- 
try. This is the result not of superior energy in the citizens, but of their circumstances, 
which are such as to require the most unremitting exertion. The rivalry which is thus 
engendered is often excessive, employing every kind of deception to promote selfish 
interest at the expense of others. Among the most common methods of deception is 
the simple announcement of a tradesman that he is “ selling off.” This bait allures 
the passer-by, who enters and buys ‘‘a bargain,” while the merchant keeps on for 
twelve months “ selling off,” and still hoping to “ sell off.” 

This feature of London is not altogether a peculiar one. The same or equally gross 
deceptions are practised in New-York and other of our own cities. We remember a 
case in point: When the ship Garrick, with a valuable cargo of silks and dry goods, 
went ashorein the “ Narrows,” the articles removed from her in a damaged state were 
sold with such rapidity as ‘ bargains at less than half price,” that hundreds of shop- 
keepers advertised ‘‘ slightly damaged goods from the Garrick at low prices,” and to 
provide a supply adequate to the demand, actually wetted their ordinary stock of goods 
in tubs of salt water kept under their counters, and then sold the wetted goods at prices 
generally equal to their full value! Amusing illustrations of the ‘ competitive princi- 
ple” are given in the papers under notice. Among these are instances in which one 
trader steals the business of another in a manner for originality and audacity we think 
unparalleled. There was one case known in London as the contest of the genuine and 
spurious “ Dirty Dicks.” 


“ Passing along the right side of Leadenhall-street, on your way to Whitechapel, you 
will observe a pot and pan shop of the olden time, filled with copper kettles, gridirons, 
and every variety of culinary implement. In the window may be observed a remarka- 
ble portrait of a very ugly man with a very dirty face; this is the original shop, that the 
original portrait, of the original Dirty Dick. 

“Dirty Dick was a sort of Jemmy Wood in hardware. From low beginnings, or 
rather from no beginnings at all, he contrived to scrape together, by intense industry and 
perseverance, one of the first, if not the very first, retail businesses in London. Nothing 
was good that did not come from Dirty Dick ; all Dick’s iron was Swedish, all his brass 
Corinthian! And although the old file was as great a savage in his way as Abernethy 
the surgeon, every body dealt with him, and would deal nowhere else, probably for that 
very reason. 

“ Prosperous as was Dirty Dick, however, he was not permitted to remain on the 
sunny side of life. When in the fair way of converting his brass into gold, and just 
when he began to think of washing his face and retiring from business, the vision of a 
shop precisely similar to his own in every outward attribute, exactly opposite his door, 
struck his astonished view; but judge his amazement and despair when at the door 
appeared a man with a face at least as ugly, and much dirtier than his own, who, step- 
ping across the way, put into his hands a staring bill, announcing himself as the 
* Real Original Dirty Dick,” and informing a discerning public that all others were 

urious ! 
tr The little blackguard boys who were accustomed to infest the emporium of the 
genuine Dirty Dick, and who were as good to him as a thousand advertisements, were 
now cruelly seduced away by his dirtier rival. Customers were perplexed and con- 
founded ; and as the business of a customer is to lay out his money to the best advan- 
tage, the public soon transferred their business to the dirtiest face. In vain the undoubted 
original Dirty Dick protested and paragraphed—in vain he applied his oil-rubber, and 
polished his face and hands up to the blackness of Erebus; impudence, novelty, and 
the carelessness of the public, carried the day, and the spurious Dirty Dick transferred 
the business of his rival to his own side of the way.” 


We designed to dismiss these papers with this article, but it has grown upon our hands, 
until we have reached our limits, while several interesting features of the English me- 
tropolis are unnoticed. We shall therefore probably refer to them again in our next, or 
a subsequent number. 
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May. The queen of months is with us, gentle reader, in her perfect beauty. “‘ March 
winds and April showers” have performed their kindly office, in bringing forth the 
flowers of May, and an endless profusion, bloom “ for a delight to our eyes” in the 
garden and in the wild-wood. Our limits forbid extended remark on the varied charms 
of this lovely month, and in default of a characteristic sonnet, which we had designed 
to prepare, we subjoin the following song : 


MAY. 


Or all the months, I love the best the merry month of May, 
Which cometh like a maiden clad in beautiful array ; 

With light and bounding step she comes, yet with a queenly grace, 
To spread her own rare loveliness abroad o’er every place. 


She deepens in the woods the hues which April’s hand had traced, 
Tillevery stately forest tree with verdant robe is graced ; 

Till all the rainbow-colored flowers in richest beauty bloom, 

And on the earth there lingers not a shade of winter’s gloom! 


She scatters ’mid the humble grass (like virtues ’mid the poor) 

The red and luscious strawberry, which the proud eye passeth o’er ; 
She lades with blushing fruits the trees—the first fruits of the year— 
Which ‘mid their soft and emerald leaves like ruby-gems appear. 


On every hill-side rests her spell of sunshine and of life, 
And every glade, and dell, and stream, with varied charms is rife ; 
The earth and sky are full of joy; oh sure, the month of May— 
Is peerless ’mid her sister-months—is Nature’s Holiday! 





Porrry AND Porrs.—We devoutly admire the Art of Poetry. It has been appro- 
priately styled a divine Art, and there can be no doubt that true poetry, whether it 
portrays the varied beauties of nature, the deep feelings of the ‘‘inner-heart”—its 
affections and passions—or soars away into the regions of fancy, and brings bright 
visions of ideal grandeur and loveliness to the mind, has a source and influence equally 
high and pure. We have a kind of instinctive love for the true poet—a half reverence, 
perhaps, and we should pride ourself more on an intimacy with some gifted child of 
Song, some master of the lyre, than with the highest potentate upon the thrones of 
the earth! If we envied the lot of any fellow being, it would be his to whom heaven 
had given the gift of poetry, the power to thrill the heart of man by the music of his 
own spirit, breathed in the sweet cadences of verse and song. 

But it is not our purpose, nor indeed is it in our power, to describe, in the brief limits 
of an editorial, the characteristics and tendencies of exalted and exalting poetry. We 
have before us a briefer and less pleasant task. It is to administer a word of advice— 
unasked we know, and we fear it will be unheeded—to the thousand half-fledged bard- 
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lings, who in this etas scribendi bring ridicule and contempt upon the name of poetry 
by their vile attempts to manufacture rhymes and stanzas, and who, not content with 
spoiling whole reams of virgin paper, and shedding floods of ink in the production of 
their miserable, senseless rhymes— must, in the exceeding generosity of their souls, 
inflict these rhymes upon some unfortunate editor, obliging him to pay the postage of 
the MS., break its seal—a Byron’s head perhaps or an Apollo’s lyre!—then to read the 
enclosed verses, distinguished only by long and short lines placed alternately, and 
each beginning with a capital letter; when, as if to cap the climax of generosity—he 
is “at liberty to print in his valuable Magazine, the first efforts of a young Poet,” or 
*‘ the report of my first ride on Pegasus !”—“ my first blossom culled on Parnassus”-— 
“ my first pebble picked from the spring at Castaly,” or something equally poetical ! 
Shade of Homer! Spirit of Milton! What a privilege! 

We have as decided a repugnance to reading nine-tenths of the unsolicited favors (7) 
of juvenile bards, which are sent to the periodicals of the present day—and published 
too in many to their shame—as Horspur had to listening to the recital of similar trash 
in his time. Hear him— 


“T had rather be a kitten and cry—mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers ; 
I had rather bear a brazen can’stick turned, 
Or a dry wheel grate on an axle-tree; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry, 
’Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag!” 


We will offer our readers an illustration of the class of poetical effusions—we should 
call them confusions—which we so much deprecate, some stanzas from an “‘ Original’’ 
which was written with a view to insertion in our Magazine. The modest author 
offered it “ with some hesitation, as a first attempt to woo the muses.” We hope he 
will never make a second effort! 


LINES, 
TO THE BEAUTIFUL BLACK EYES OF MY COUSIN SALLY. 


“* My beauteous cousin Sally’s eyes, 
Like diamonds bright do sparkle ; 
Or like the sparks which upwards rise 
When burning thorns do crackle!” 


The last stanzas are quite pathetic. We regret that they are all we have room for. 
The sufferer has our warmest sympathy. 


“ Last night in Sally’s eyes I gazed, 
And she looked at me coldly ; 
I turned away in sore amaze, 
And feared I acted boldly !” 


“Oh! if I might have Sally’s eyes— 
Turned on me once in kindness, 

I'd gaze on her till Vision dies, 
Or else is turned to blindness!” 


If this is a caricature of the kind even, itis yet equal in style and sentiment to much 
trash which is inflicted upon editors at their cost. We have seen scarcely superior 
stanzas in a contemporary magazine! Now we wish it distinctly understood, that 
while we will foster, with sincere pleasure, true poetic talent, even in its first budding, 
we wish none to attempt poetry for our pages, who deem the jingle at the end of the 
lines the most important part of the work. To all such writers—we say in the lan- 
guage of the Latin author : 


“Procul, O! procul, este profani!” 
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Summer Travet AND SovuTHErn Scenery.—In a few weeks the season of travel 
will commence, and hundreds of our readers will be “‘on the wing,” some in search of 
health, some of recreation—and all of pleasure. The tide of travel will probably set as 
usual towards the North, for there are some among us, who could hardly be persuaded 
that the objects of summer travelling can be attained in any other direction. It has 
long been fashionable for Southerners to visit Saratoga, and other northern watering- 
places; to gaze on Passaic, and Trenton, and Niagara Falls; to admire the Hudson 
and the Connecticut; to climb to the summits of Mount Tom and Mount Washington, 
and to familiarize themselves with every feature of the landscape which stretches from 
the Potomac to the Lakes and the St. Lawrence. All this we commend, and we al- 
most envy him who has it in his power to accomplish it. We consider it a noble taste 
to admire and appreciate such scenes as New-England and the North generally present 
to the eye of the tourist. We doubt not that a northern tour has a happy influence 
upon the mind and feelings of the Southern traveller, in enlarging his views, dissipating 
sectional prejudices, and promoting friendliness of intercourse between the extremes of 
our great Republic. We hope the day is far distant, when there will be less intercourse— 
less reciprocity of good feeling between them. 

We have however often thought that in our enthusiastic admiration of remote natu- 
ral beauties, we do injustice to our own exquisite scenes, which are scattered with a 
lavish profusion over the higher regions of the southern states, especially Georgia and 
the Carolinas. There are many of our readers who have traversed the northern states 
for successive summers, until they are familiar with their attractions, and yet perhaps 
they know little of the remarkable scenery of their own state. They have visited 
‘Niagara—have seen the “fearful beauty of its face,” and heard the “terrors of its 
voice,” but have never stood upon the dread verge of Tallulah, and gazed with trem- 
bling delight into its far-off depths, 


Bedded with rock and precipice, 


Over which the mountain torrent urges its infuriated course. They have admired the 
Falls of the Katterskill, of Trenton, and of Passaic, but they have never gazed on the 
quiet and almost dream-like beauty of Toccoa, or the soft grandeur of Amicalolah. 
They have traced the Connecticut from its source to the Atlantic, but have never stood 
where Chattahoochee springs from the mountain-cleft, and followed it amid its unsur- 
passed beauty and variety of scenes to the city of Columbus. They remember with 
delight the valleys and hills of New-England, but they have never seen the “Tempe” 
of the South, the sweet Naucoochee; nor climbed the heights of Currahee and Yonah, 
the King’s Mountain, and the wonderful Rock of De Kalb. They have lingered for 
weeks at Saratoga, amid its fashion, and noise, and bustle; but have never wooed the 
duties of Health and Pleasure amid the quiet beauties of the Madison Springs. 

We might pursue the contrast we have instituted much further, but enough is written 
to warrant the few reflections we shall deduce from it. We think that our own scene- 
ry has claims upon the attention of our travellers, which should be paid before they 
yield their tribute of admiration to foreign scenes. Why has the Creator in his good- 
ness diversified the mountain region of Georgia and Carolina with scenes as exquisite 
as any the painter ever delineated, if not to afford us the means of gratifying the natu- 
ral love of travel and sight-seeing, and of adoring Him through the works of His hand? 
We should—we confess—be ashamed, if asked at Niagara, how the scene compares 
with Tallulah, to acknowledge our ignorance of the latter place, although within a 
day’s journey of our home! 

The man who would study his fellow men successfully, should first know himself; 
and we opine the rule is not inapplicable in another case—he who would behold foreign 
parts to advantage, must be well acquainted with his native region, that he may com- 
pare and contrast, and thus fully appreciate the beauties and defects of what he sees. 

We hope that the time is at hand, when the hill-region of the South—especially of 
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Georgia—will be a place of great resort, for there may be seen the finger of Omnipo- 
tence in power, and grandeur and beauty! 

There are many who, by reason of “the times,” will be prevented from going North this 
summer. Let us advise them to visit the Rock Mountain, and to traverse the Cherokee 
country, and if they do not confess delight and profit from the tour—despite the ab- 
sence of luxurious hotels—the fault must lie in themselves, and not in the scene of 
their travels. We humbly think we are doing our share towards “illustrating” the 
beauties of the South. Let our readers prove themselves not insensible to our efforts, 
by seeing for themselves ‘if these things be so.” 


Maraiace Exrraorpinary. In a late number of the “ Family Companion and 
Ladies’ Mirror,” a monthly work published at Maeon, Ga., we read a singular and very 
amusing account of the nuptials of a “ maiden faire and gallant lorde,” not in propria 
persona, gentle reader, butin the shape of two literary journals, yclept “Mr. Aveusta 
Mreror,” and “ Miss Famity Companion.” The romance opens with some interest- 
ing details in the history of ‘‘ Mr. Mirror,” from which we gather that he had every 
thing necessary to rise to eminence of station but the public confidence, and every thing 
necessary to secure that desideratum but the golden key! That this is substantially 
true, we are willing to testify, having been familiar with him from his cradle, and having 
sustained towards him a sort of uncleship, which prompted us often to assist him in 
our feeble way. 

At length “‘ Mr. Mirror” grew restless in his bachelorship, and believing that a wife 
would prove a blessing, and give the public confidence in his plans, he cast his eyes 
around, and espied, at the distance of a hundred miles, a fair one of his own rank, who 
had “ beauty, characterand means.” O! fortunatus puer! He immediately resolved 
on a matrimonial alliance, (having received encouragement—if not proposals! from the 
fair one!) and accordingly the thing was arranged, and in February last, the marriage 
knot was tied by the godfather of Miss F. Companion. So far we think the whole 
proceeding formal and correct, but we find an anomaly in the further records of this 
interesting affair. The marriage settlement provided that the bridegroom should lose 
his identity, and assume the name of the bride, and that henceforth “ they twain should 
be one flesh,” under the name of Mr. Family Companion! We sincerely hope this 
precedent will not be followed in any subsequent matrimonial engagements! If so, we 
shall apprehend that the time is at hand, when 





“The woman shall be the head of the man, 
Completely reversing the excellent plan, 
Which gives him the rule, and makes her obey, 
And wisdom declares—is the only safe way !” 


But we would not be understood as objecting to this provision of the marriage settle- 
ment in the case alluded to. Ohno! we referred to it merely as an anomaly, a curious 
feature in the contract. It is a matter of taste—and “ de guetibus’’—gentle reader. 
But “‘ revenons.” 

The marriage ceremonies being over, the young couple entered upon the honey-moon 
with great rejoicing, and as the record informs us, “ kept open books to receive the 
congratulations of their friends.’”’ It must have been a time of hilarity and happiness. 
Doubtless the “ congratulations’ came thick and fast upon them! Oh that “ Or1on” 
could wed a fair and wealthy bride!—But we verily believe he will live and die a con- 
firmed old bachelor ! 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 


Travels in Europe and the East. By Vatentine Mort, M.D. 1 volume. New- 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

This is a large and elegant volume from the teeming press of the Brothers Harper, 
containing a summary of the observations of an intelligent physician, during six years’ 
absence from this country, spent in the ordinary tour of Europe and Eastern Asia. The 
object of his tour, was the restoration of his physical and nervous system, which had 
been prostrated and shattered by severe professional duties. 

This volume will be of great value to the medical profession, comprising as it does 
luminous observations and reflections on the healing art as practised throughout the 
region of his travels. To the general reader it cannot be otherwise than interesting, 
since it contains much relating to the scenery and institutions of the old world, and to 
the habits and feelings of its people. The learned author has pursued a beaten track, 
but he has certainly discovered features and facts which possess the charm of novelty. 
He has seen with his own eyes, and the incidents of his tour have a freshness agreeable 
to the reader. The medical fraternity are certainly laid under obligations to Doctor 
Mort for the abundance and value of the information he has collected upon topics of 
peculiar interest tothem. It embodies professional facts and observations probably for 
the first time recorded. 





Obituary, 

Ir is with sincere regret that we announce the decease of the venerable THappEvS 
Mason Hanrais, D. D., the distinguished biographer of OcLernorre, whose work we 
noticed in our last number. He died at his residence in Boston, Mass., on Sunday 
morning, April 3d, after a short but severe illness, at the age of 73, and was buried from 
the church in which he formerly officiated in Dorchester, on the following Thursday. 

The long life of Doctor Harris has been one of eminence and usefulness. He was 

graduated at Harvard, in the same class with John Quincy Adams; was then for a 
short time a Tutor in the Institution, and for a long period, was connected with the 
University, as one of the Board of Overseers. After completing his theological studies, 
he was settled over the first church in Dorchester, and sustained with peculiar harmony 
and interest, the pastoral relation with that people for over fifty years. He was one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and lived to see it complete its first half 
century. In this Institution he labored with much zeal, and greatly contributed to its 
present prosperity, having been, for many years, one of its prominent officers. He was 
also a member of the American Antiquarian Society, and Honorary Member of the 
New-York and Georgia Historical Societies, and of the Archeological Society of Greece. 
As an author he was eminent, and his work on the Natural History of the Bible, which 
was so wantonly plagiarized in England, has been pronounced, both in that country 
and in this, the best ever written on the subject. In 1808, we think, he published a 
Journal of a Tour to the West, which was an exceedingly interesting work, full of lively 
description and useful information. He also published several Sermons and miscella- 
neous works, but his last efforts were devoted to his Memorials of the Life of James 
Oc.ernorps, the founder of Georgia, which he published in 1840. This work, the re- 
sult of much and learned research, constitutes a valuable contribution to our Colonial 
History, and is an elegant tribute to the services of OcteTHORPE. 

In all the relations of life, social or ecclesiastical, he was faithful, affectionate, exem- 
plary; and ever manifested a meckness and gentleness which beautifully illustrated the 
virtues of the Christian and the benevolence of the man. For some years he had 
been afflicted with a cardial disease, which had made his tenure of life frail and uncer- 
tain. The infirmities of age had also gathered over him, and weaned him in some 
measure from the world, which he felt he must soon exchange for another. That 
change has come. He has ceased from his labors. He has entered into his rest. 
Earth and its sorrows have been supplanted by Heaven and its joys! But his memory 
remains with us, and that let us cherish, as a spotless legacy bequeathed to us by a life 

of virtue. The memory of the just is blessed ! 
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Montuty Coat with Reapers anp Corresponpents.—Never did editor of a 
monthly magazine feel more grateful to his correspondents for their aid, than do we to 
those who have made up the brightness of Orton this month. We might give a long 
list of names, all of which are pledged as “ stars’’ to gem our constellation, but we will 
announce them from time to time in the most appropriate place, the Table of Contents 
for each month. We may say, however, that able pens are employed on articles, which, 
from their theme and character, would adorn the pages of any monthly whatever. 
. . . . + The Trysting Rock will, if we mistake not, be a favorite tale with our 
readers. The author is to be aconstant contributor. - . . . . The poem which 
we commence in this number is from the pen of another regular and very much 
esteemed correspondent. ‘‘ Harold” is a purely fictitious character, and although the 
amiable author deals in satire, itis nevertheless far from being personal. His pleasant 
allusions to prominent men will doubtless be excused by none sooner than themselves. 
We shall present the Third Canto, at Jeast, in our next number. . . . . . We 
welcome M. E. L. toourpages.. . . . ~ “Inez,” our fair correspondent of “ Geor- 
gia Illustrated,” writes us as follows: “I congratulate you, my dear Mr: Editor, upon 
the brightness of Orton’s advent. Do you know that I was very anxious and some- 
what apprehensive about the change? I feared lest the high standard you had set up 
in the beautiful ‘‘ Georgia’ should fail to be reached in the new work. Yet why did I 
fear when your word was pledged that it should be executed in a style of beauty equal 
to its predecessor. AndI must assure you, that when I received the first number, I 
almost danced with joy, so beautiful, so exquisitely beautiful wasits “tout ensemble.” 
Oh! thought I, if the southern public will not sustain this work, I shall despair of ever 
seeing a successful effort made amongst us. I am very glad that you did not amalga- 
mate the Ox1on with the magazine at Macon. One “ marriage” is enough at one time, 
and I must confess I should be sorry for you to yield the control of your beautiful work. 
Accept my sincere wishes for the increasing lustre of your constellation, and as you 


have kindly done before, accept them woven into verse. Yours, dear Mr. Editor, Inez.” 


A SONNET. 


Hatt, Orion, hail! Fair Constellation rise! 
And gemmed with stars a bright innumerous host, 
Shine proudly o’er the southern land, the boast 
Of all who claim their home beneath her skies. 
I mark thy heavenly patron with his lustrous eyes 
Look smiling down upon thy natal place, 
He scans thine inward worth and outward grace, 
And owns thee kindred with a glad surprise! 
Come, sweet Enthusiasm! aid me now 
To pay fit tribute to the stars who shine 
So soft, and yetso bright on Orion's brow, 
The stars of Literature, and Art, and Song! 
Would that their beams may glad a countless throng, 
And through long ages wax, and ne’er decline! 


We are most deeply grateful to “ Inez” for her sweet offerings, and if there was no 
other reason for being pleased with the change of our form, we would find satisfaction 
in this, that we can give her communications a better place than the purple cover, to 
which she imparted so much grace and beauty. . . . . . In reply to “A Lover 
of the Arts” we may say, that among the subjects now in preparation for the embellish- 
ment of Orton, are The Valley of Naucoochee, The Currahee Mountain, Amicalolah 
Falls, The Table Rock, (S. C.), King’s Mountain, (S. C.), The French Broad, (N. C.), 
and a number of other exquisite pictures, all of which will be broughi out in the most 
finished style of the art. The services of such artists as T. A. Ricnarps with the 
pencil, and James Smituie with the burin, cannot fail to give to our embellishments a 
reputation possessed by no other magazine illustrations on this Centinent. We chal- 
lenge competition here! 


Erratum.—Page 91,1st line, read, And at this bay well chiming, &c. 





